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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. ■ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

v. Bureau of Education, 

Washington , August 1916. 

Sir: The program of the subsection on commercial education of 
the education section of the Pan American Scientific Congress, held 
in Washirtgton City December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, was so 
comprehensive and the papers of such value that I requested Dr. Glen 
I>evin Swiggett, assistant secretary general of the congress and chair- 
man of the committee on commercial education, to prepare th^pe 
papers for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 
This he has done in such Way as to preserve the best of the substance 
of these papers with as little repetition as' possible. Because of the 
increasing general interest in commercial education in all parte of 
the country, and especially in the centers of urban population, I 
recommend that the manuscript transmitted herewith be published as 


a bulletin of this bureau. 
Respectfully submitted. 


P. P. Claxton, f 

C orjvrrussioner. 


The Secretary of Interior, 
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The Second Pan American Scientific Congress convened in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27, 1915, and' adjourned January 8, 1916. 
The congress was held under thevuispiocs of the Government of the 
United States and was recognized officially by the 21 Governments 
constituting the Pan American Union, all of which were repre- 
sented by 111 official delegates. 

This congress had its origin irUhe Latin- American Scientific Con- 
gress that was held in Buenos Ai^es in 1898 under the auspices of 
the Government of Argentina, o;i tlie occasion of the celebration- of 
the Silver Jubilee of the distinguished Sociedad Scientffica Argen- 
tina. Subsequent congresses were held in Montevideo, 1901, Rfo de 
£ Janeiro, 1905; and Santiago do Chile, 1908. The last-named was 
called the First Pan American Congress owing to the generous 
invitation extended to the United States and that Natioii s paiticipa- 
tion in the congress. 

There has been a remarkable growth 9 f interest in this organiza- 
tion on the part of the Governments and scientific and learned socie- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere. The first congress emphasized a 
relatively -larger degree of interest in pure science than have the 
subsequent ones, which have placed an increasingly larger emphasis 
upon questions bearing on the practical application of science. The 
4 latter received a preponderant attention in the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress. There were 868"flapers presented before this 
congress. The total membership was 2,566; from the United States, 
1,899; from Latin America, 667. The following 'persons constituted 
the executive committee and officers of organization^ 

Executive Committee . 

* 

Wuxi All Pnnxirs. Third Assistant Secretary of State, chairman ex offldo. 
James Brown Scott, Secretary Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
vice chairman. 

William H. Welch, President National Academy of Science* houornry vice 
cbftirmm . 

John Barrett, Director General Pan American Union. 

W, H. Bixby, Brigadier General United States Army, retired. 

P^hlandcr P. Clacton, Coirfmissioner of Education. 
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• William C. Gobgas, Surgeon General United State? Army. 

Wiliam H. Holmes, Head Curator Smithsonian Institution. 

Hen new Jennings, former President London Institution Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Geo roe M. Rommel, Chief Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 

L. S. Rowe, President American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Robbmt S. Woodward, President Carnegie Institution o' Washington. 

Organization Officers. 

John Barrett, LL.D, secretary general. 

Glen Levin Swiooett, Ph. I)., assistant secretary general. 

The program of the congress was divided into nine main sections, 
which were in turn subdivided into 45 subsections. The program of 
each subsection was in charge of an officially appointed committee. 
1 The Commissioner of Education of the United .States was the chair- 
man of Section IV, Education. This section was one 6f the largest 
of the congress. Section IV and the 10 subsections, with their respec- 
tive committees, were as folfows: ' 

V 

Section IV— .EDUCATION. 

Chairman.— P. P. Claiton, Commissioner of Education of the United States. 
Vice chairman. S. P. Oapkn, Specialist in Higher Ed u cut ton, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Subsection 1 . — Filamentary Education. 

John if. Finley, Commissioner of Education, State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
chairman. * 

Paul Monroe, Teachers’ College, Chlumhla University, New York, N. Y. 

Ernest Carroll Moore, Department of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

Subsection 2. — Secondary Education. 

^ Elmer E. Brown, Chancellor New York University,. New York, N. Y.,‘ ohairqian. 

. Jesse Butrick Davis, Principal Central High School, Grand Itapids, Mich. 

■ Alexis F. Lange, Head of the Department of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Bsuce U. Payne, President George PenlHMly College for Tenors, Nashville, 

„ Tenn. 

Suusection 3. — University Education. 

Edmund Janes James, President University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., chairman. 
John Grier Hibbkn, President Princeton University, Princeton, J. ** 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Uahbt Burns Hutchins, President University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
William Oxley Thompson, President Oblp State University, Oolumbua. Obi o. 
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Subsection 4. — Education of Women. 

Sabah Louise Arnold, Dean Simmons College, Boston, Moss., chairman. 
Margaret Schallknbebqer, Commissioner of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 

Marion Talbot, Dean of Women, University of Chicago. Chicago ILL 
Mary E. P arkfr Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Susan M. Kingsbust, Bryn Mhwr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Subsection 5 . — Exchange of Professors and Students . 

Nicholas Murray Butijik, President Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
chairman. 

Edwin A. Alderman, President University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
George E. Vincent, President University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Suzzallo, President University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Subsection 0. — Engineering Education. 

Arthur A. Hammerschlag, Director Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman. 

Frederick A. Goetze, Dean School of Mines, Columbia University, New Yoy*:, 
G. C. Anthony, Dean Engineering School, Tufts College, Mass. 

K. M. Hughes, President Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Herman Schneider, Dean College of Engineering, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cari. L. Mkeh, President Rose Polytechnic Iustitnte, Terre Haute, Iud. 

John B. Whit/head, Johns Hopkins Uulversity, Baltimore, Md. 

Suhbection 7 . — Medical Education . 

William Cline Borden, Dean Medicnl^ehool, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., chairman. 

C. E. Munroe, George Washington University, Washington D. C. X 
Paul Babtscii, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. * 

B. M. Randolph, George Washington University, Washington. D. O. 

,F. A. Hornaday, George Washington University, Washington, D. O. 

Subsection 8 . — Agricultural Education . 

Winthbop Ellsworth Stone, President Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
chairman. 

Andrew M, Soule, President Georgia Agricultural College, Athens, Ga. 

Robert J. Aley, President University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Raymond A, Pearson, President Iowa 6Jate College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 

Subsection 9 —Industrial Education, 

William T. Bawden, Specialist In Industrial Education, Washington, D. O., 
chairman. 

Charles A. Bennett, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peorln, til. 

CrarLes A* Prosser, Director Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn. * 

David Snkdden, former Commissioner Massachusetts Board of Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Subsection 10.— Commercial Education. 

-t- 

Glen Levin Swiodrrr, Bureau of Education, Washington* D. 0., chairman. 

J, Paul Goode, University of Chicago, Chicago, TO, 

Fudeeiok 0, Hicks, Dean University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Ohio, y 
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Jeseuiab W. Jxitkb. Director DivUion of Public Affairs, *New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

' Jm O. Marshall, Dean College of Commerce and Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, I1L 

\ 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

The -subcomnjittee in charge of commercial education considered 
Carefully the task of constructing a program and decided finally to 
invite the ^preparation of papers under topics that would give to 
these papers, when printed in- the proceedings of the congress, the 
character of a dependable monograph on commercial education, a 
book for'which there is great need, not only in the United States, 
but throughout Latin America as well. Commercial education has 
been the last of the so-called technical phases of education to receive 
attention and careful study on the part pf educators. This is par- 
ticularly true with' reference to courses of study that prepare for 
foreign service, commercial and consular. The National Education 
Association has a department on business education and committees 
on vocational education and foreign relations, but the association 
has notgiven special attention to this phase of training. XL has been 
left largely to extramural agencies, business and public activities, 
awaken and stimulate the desire for "the immediate introduction 
in schools and colleges of adequate preparatory courses of study on 
domestic and foreign trade. The National Foreign Trade Council 
has already prepared, through its committee on education, of which 
Mr. Wallace D. Simmons is chairman, a report based on a question- 
, naire submitted to the leading business men of the United States. 
Copies <rf this printed report may beojjrtained through the secretary, 
Mr, Robert Patchin, India House, Ilifnover Square, New* York City. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has appointed 
recently a committee of experts on vocational education, which is to 
include commercial education. The chairman of this committee is 
Mr. Frederick A. Geier, president of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. Information concerning the work of this committee may be 
obtained through Mr. Geier of through the secretary of the Chamber 
of Cominerce of . the United States, Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. CL The Commissioner .of Education of 
the United States Tecently called a conference of representative 
educators, business men, and Government experts interested in the 
foreign aspect of business training. This conference was ^eld Friday, 
December 31, 1815, during the sessions of the Second Pan American 
•Scientific Congress. The president of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Mf. James A. Farrell, presented on that occasion a notable 
address under the title “Preparation for Trade, Domestic and 
Foreign, from the Standpoint of the Business Man.” A ebmtole- 
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mentary. paper, discussing the same question from the standpoint of 
the edupator, was presented earlier in the same week by the dean of 
the graduate school of business administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity. An abstract of Dean^ay’e paper will he found in thi« bulletin, 
page 24. Pursuant to a resolution introduced at this conference, the 
Commissioner of Education has appointed a committee of 15 
members to investigate the status of commercial education in the 
United States and other commercial nations, to recommend a course 
of study, and to suggest ways and means for its early establishment 
in educational institutions^ Inquiries concerning the work of this 
committee should be addressed to the chairman, care of the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The following are members of this committee: 

E. D. Adams, Professor of History, Inland Stanford University. 

Morton A. Aldrich; Dean College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Tulane University. 

John Clausen, Manager Foreign* Department, Croeky National Bank, San 
Francisco. 

James C. Egbert, Director School of Bus! in 
City. 

William Falrtey, Principal Commercial HiWSchool, Brooklyn, N. X. 

J. F. Fish, President Northwestern Business CoUege, Chicago, m. * 
Frederick C. Hicks, Dean CoUege of Commerce, University of Cincinnati * 
Lincoln Hutchinson, Professor of Commerce, University of California, and 
former American commercial att£b£, Rio de Janeiro. 

Jeremiah W. Jenfcs, Professor of Government, New York University. 

Samuel MacOIintocfc, Director La Salle Extension University, Chicago, IU. 
Samuel B. McCormick, Chancellor University of Pittsburgh. 

Leo S. Rowe, Head Professor of Political Science, Universal* of Pennsylvania. 
John E. Treleven, Chair Wn School of Business Training, University of Texas. 
Charles H. Sherrill, Counsellor at Law and Chairman Committee on Foreigq 
Relations, United States Chamber of Commerce, New York City. 

Glen Levin Swlggett, Bureau of Education, Chairman , of the Committee. 

The papers oh commercial education of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress present a new body of material from which 
to proceed for further study and incorporation ip the proceedings of ' 
subsequent congresses. In the earlier congresses the theme of com* 
mercial education was well-nigh negligible The same rem&r^holds 
true largely of vocational educational general, but applies. in par- 
ticular to commercial, education. Ae program of the First Pan 
American Congress, Santiago de Chile, contains titles of two 
papers on this, subject by Prof. Francisco Araya Bennett,- of Val- 
paraiso, Chile. The titles of these papers are as follows: 

1. u The desirability of introducing conuaftercial education into the 
primary, secondary, and higher grades to* meet the various require- 
ments ofbuaineaB. The necessity also 6f maintaining supplementary 
^courses fbrperaoaa actually mgi pd in business.” ; 

2. “In what form should commercial. instruction be carriedonin^ 


px ofeestenil schools for girls.” 
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' The earlier congresses seem to have omitted completely any con- 
sideration of this question. Deeming it) however) of paramount 
importance at this time, not only for economic reasons of higher effi- 
ciency in the organization of business and the marketing of products 
at home and abroad, but for less apparently selfish reasons of acquir- 
ing by .study the international way of looking nt things and of assist- 
ing in establishing international amity, the committee on commercial 
education, as mentioned above, constructed a program that would 
permit the definition of commercial education through a series of 
graded papers by persons expert in the particular phase of the 
subject whfch they were invited to discuss. Beginning with intro- 
ductory papers presented by men prominent in business, education, 
and government, and proceeding through a symposium of brief talks 
which would show the intimate relations between the fields of educa- 
tion, business, and government in the establishment of commercial 
education, Ihe program discussed carefully the general phases of 
thla type of education in elementary, secondary, and higher schools, 
whether a part of, or separate from, the regular public-school system, 
and treated under separate headings each of the well-recognized sub- 
jects taught or to be taught in the curriculum of commercial educa- 
tion. Further, in view of the fact that certain private educational 
agencies, established solely for the purpose or as a part of a mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, or exporting system, have been prominent 
in the United States in offering specific or general courses of busi- 
ness, the committee included in its program papers from most of 
these agencies. The executive committee of organization of the 
Scpond Pan American Scientific Congress authorized the framing of 
certain topics, the discussion of which by a representative from each 
of the participating countries would create a series of Pan American 
conferences, with the idea that some joint aotion might be taken now 
or at some subsequent congress leading to mutual benefit in the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions consequent upon the discussion of the par- 
ticular topics. The committee on commercial education submitted 
for discussion the following Pan American theme : 

Bob Wft.o nation prepare in the matt ej ffecllx* manner ill young mm for • 
carter that is to 60 pursued at home or in a foreign country t 
\a) in school* that are a part of the pubUc-school system. 

Wv, (&) f* schools of privets endowment. 
j* In butiness schools of private ownership. 

OutUne a course of study that wiU test prepare young mm tb engage in such a 
OvtfcMN career. Mach suggested outline should consider not only the charoe- 
tor 0/ 1 h* educational system of the 00 unity for the course of study is 


Hhtffi&e&rtut the dertrsWKtfcand practicability of a m&form ooutse of busi- 


ness mjmmUon for #D Pan American countries , 
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The program on commercial education, prepared by the committee 
in charge, follows. 

TUESDAY APTBKNOON, DECEMBER 28, 1916, 8.80 O'CLOCK. 

Put A.m#rie*n Union Building. 

Chairman : Philander P. Olaxton. 

Joint session of Sections IV and IX, with program furnished by subsections 
on commercial education and commerce. 

introductqst remarks. ^ 

Wllliam O. Redpield, Secretary of Commerce, Washington., D. 0. 

Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. 0. 
John H. Fahey, President, United States Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Edmund J. James, President University of Illinois, Urbans, 111. 

SEN ERA L TOPIC. 

Preparation for Trade , Domestic ant Foreign. 

(o) From the Standpoint of the flualftCAt Man} 

J* A. Farrell, President, National Foreign Trade Council New York. 

N. Y. . 

(t>) From the Standpoint of the Bduoator. 

Edwin F. Gat, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. v 

WEDNESDAY ‘MORNING, DECEMBER 89, ©.30 O’CLOCK. 

Pu Amarlcta Union Building. 

Acting Chairman : S. P. Oapen. 

f» There a Profession of Business, and Can We Train for ftf 

Elliot H. Goodwin, Secretary, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington. 
D. a 

The Proper Use of Business Experts in Class Instruction on Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce. ( Symposium— five-minute talks.) 

Rook* W. Bauson, President, Babson’n Statistical Bureau, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

* N Huelbt * Chairman, Federal Tjade Commission, Washington, 

Wallace D. Simmons, Chairman, Committee on Education, National For- 
eign Trade Council, Philadelphia, pa. 

B, Olivet Hough, Editor, “American Exporter,” New York, N. Y. ' 
Wonu* J. Oars, Director, Consular Service, Washington, D. 0/ 

Haisy Eswin Bard, Secretary, Pan American Society for the United 
States, New York, N. Y. 

J. F, Geo will, Executive Officer, Chamber of Commerce of State of New 
York, New York, N. Y. v 


1 Prevented Mote the Ceaj|£ence on foreign iorvios Tralal^fc Frttnj, Dm. 81 
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M , COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

ThePropm- 17*6 of BuHnm Bmperts, etc.— Continued 

John Oxaubrn, Manager, Foreign Department, Orocker National Bank, 
San Francisco. 

. EL T. Gundlach, Gundlach Advertising Oo., Chica go, DL 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29, 2.00 O’CLOCK. 

‘ * V 

Pan American Union Boll 61 a*. 

4 Acting Chairman : Roger W. Babsoh. 

Commercial Education . 

v 

* * /ft Latin America — 

Edgar’ & Brandon, Dean, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

In England— 

* I. L. Kandel, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

New York, N. Y. 

In Germany— 

Frederick Ernest Farrington, Special Collaborator, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. 0. 

THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 30, 9.30 O'CLOCK. 

Pad American Union Building. 

Acting Chairman : Room W. Bab son. 

Modem Business and the New Orientation of Commercial Education. 

Isaac Gkinfeld, Director, International Correspondence Schools, Buenoa 
Airee, .Argentine Republic. 

(a) Preparation for a Business Career in Chile. 

(b) Lattn-Americon Standpoint on Busineu Education. 

Francisco Arata Bennrttt, Attorney at Law, University Professor of 
Political Economy and Principal Commercial Institute, Valparaiso, Chile. 
The Arguments for a Separate or Combined Course of Commercial Study. 

Bos wax a McCrea, Dean, The Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vanla, Philadelphia, "Pa. 

‘ What Can the Small College Do in Training for Business f 
Grorg* \V. Hoke, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Move to Procure Adequately Prepared Instructor* for College* and Universities. 
Jaios O. Egbert, Director School of Business, Columbia University New 
York, N. Y. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 80, 2.30 O'CLOCK. 

Pan American Union Building* 

Acting chairman: Hogxr W. B arson. 

The Problem of Oommerda/ BduooJton in {a)BlemorUary Schools. (-6) Beoond- 
ary SJKoots. (o) Colleges. 

(ft and b) Elementary and Secondary Schools — Foundation; Subjects: Articu- 
ffttfcm, Correlation, and Methods. 

, lf <•). F * Nicho lb, Director Business Education, Department of Public 

Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 

^ (*) Paul Monro*; Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
'K , ~ Dato SNttiaflr, fbrmer Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts, 

^ Ekwton, Mas*. 
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(e) College*— Entrance Requirement*. 

Davw Kinuet,. Dean Graduate School, University of Illinois, Urbana, IU 
Lo la, M PHABT ’ Pr ° feS80r 0f Bwnomlc8 ’ Washington University, St 


MONDAY HORNING, JANUARY 3, 9.30 O’CLOCK. 

Pan American Union Building. 

* Acting chairman: Albert A. Snowden. 

The Teaching of Special Subjects in the Collegiate Course of Study for Bu*i- 
ness, Domestic and Foreign. 

Languages — • 

Gun Levtn Swiggett, Bureau of Education, Washington D a 
Geography — ' ‘ 

J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago, Chicago, IU. 

History — 

Wm. tt. Shepherd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Government — 

Jesse S. Reeves, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mathematics— 

Everett W. Lord, "Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Banking and Finance ■ — 

Chaeles Lee Rapeb, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill N O 
Business Iaixo — ’ * 

Wakd W. Pierson, the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Ethics and Psychology— 

i jAMEa e - Lough, New York University, New York, N, Y. 

Organization and Administration— ‘ ^ 

Arthur E. Swanson, Northwestern University, Evanston I1L 
Statistics — 

E. Dana Durand, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis,' Minn. 
Accounting — * v 

John B. Gktjsheek, Foster Bdlldlng, Denver, Oolo. 

Donald F. Grass, Lei and Stanford Junior University, California, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 3, 2.30 O'CLOCK. 
Pan American Union Building. 

Acting chairman: Alhot A Snowdbn, 


Special Schools of Secondary Grade: Raison d'dtre; character and method at 
instruction 1 


Commercial High Sohool — 

William Fairlet, Principal, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, NT 
Young Men*s Christian Association — . * 

• Edward I* Werthdm, Director, West Side T. M. a A, New Tork 

SJty. ^ 

Business Colleges — ;'v 


O, a Gain*#, President, Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. T. _ 

V*l*e •/ Commercial Bdueation — 

W njJAii Jenwinw Bxr an. 
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16 COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 4, 9.80 O’CLOCK. 

Pan American Union Boll<Unf. 

Acting Chairman : Frederick C. Hicks. 

Special Schools of Commercial Education of College and University Grade. 
Tulane University. 

Dean Morton A. Aldrich, College of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, New Orleans, La. - 

University of Cincinnati: Continuation and Evening Courses. 

Dean Frederick C. Hicks, College of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Oregon ^ Problems of the Detached School. 

Harry B. Miller, Director, School of* Commerce, Eugene, Oreg. 

Net c York University: TtvO-Ycdr Course and /ndinidua/ijrafton of Training 
for Business. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, Director, Division of Public Affairs, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. v 
The Graduate School of Business: 

Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance , Dartmouth College . 

Dean H. S. Person, Hanover, N. H. 

Ehrvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Dean Edwin F, Gay, Cambridge, Mass. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 4, 2.30 O'CLOCK. 

Pan American Union Building. 

Acting Chairman : Roger W. B arson. 

Special Courses for Commercial Study. Statement as to Aims and Achievements 
since Establishment. 

Correspondence Schools. 

T. J. Foster, President, International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

* 8h erwin Oody, Director, National Associated Schools of Scientific 

Business, Chicago, 111. 

University Extension Worfc for Men In Business. . 

Samuel MacClintock, Director, La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Joseph French Johnson, Dean School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Corporation Schools. 

Y.n Galloway, Secretary, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York, 
N. Y. 

Commercial Museum. 

W. P. Wilson, Director, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The National City Bank, 

F. 0. Schwkdtman, Educational Director, the National City Bank, 
New York, N. X. 

Bureau of Commercial Economics. 

Francis Holley, Director, Bureau of Commercial Economic#, Wash- 
ington, DO. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 7, 2.30 O'CLOCK, 
New Willard Hotel. ^ 

Chairman : Jost Maria^GAlvez. 
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Discussion of the Pan American Topic : tf 

How can a nation prepare in the most effecttv\ manner its young men for a 
business career that i* to be pursued at home or tn a foreign country f 

(а) In schools that are a part of the public-school system. 

(б) In schools of private endowment. 

(c) In special business schools of private oumership. 

Outline a course of study that will best prepare young men to engage <ft such a 
business career. Each suggested outline should consider not only the char- 
acter of the educational system of the country, for tpJMcA the course of 
study is intended, but the desirability and practicability of a uniform course 
of business education for all Pan American countries. 

Papers presented by— 

Santiago H. Fitzsimon, Professor International Correspondence Schools, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Agurtin T. Whilab, Lima, Peru. 

Antonio L. Valverde, Professor, School of Commerce, Habana, Cuba. 

A. Aiteert. Managua, Nicaragua. 

M. Delley, Caracas, Venezuela. 

FrancIsco Araya Bennett, Valparaiso, Chile. 


In the belief that the main facts of the papers presented before the 
subsection on commercial education should be made known as early 
as possible, thp Commissioner of Education of the United States 
requested the publication of the abstracts of these papers in advance 
of the publication of the latter in the proceedings of the Second Pan 
American Scientific Congress. These abstracts have been made by 
the writers of the papers or by the commley of this bulletin. In a 
few cases the statement is taken from ttu^^ficial stenographic report, 

FIRST SESSION . 


The Secretary of Commerce of the United States, under whose 
direction the Department of Commerce has shown a keen interest in 
the early establishment of commercial education in schools and 
colleges, wa£ the first speaker at the opening session of this sub- 
section. Mr. Bedficld spoke, in part, as follows: 


It la a sad fuct that In business of all lands science and commerce have been 
greatly divorced. They have looked at each other askance, and not in this 
country alone, for there have been In America, and there still are, men who ~ k 

speak cf the " practical ” things as distinguished from the scientific thing; who ^ 
argue that the scientific mind Is the most modest of all mUds if It be truly 
scientific, because It is that mind which seeks ever for the.qew truth. And 
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this antagonism between the so-called practical and the scientific method has 
been deeply hurtful to American commerce; hits resulted too much In the reign, 
now largely passing, of what we may call the “ rule of thumb.” I flDd In a 
newspaper published this week what wiy strike you, I am sure. strangely as the 
title of the article. It reads, “ Adapting Science to Commerce.” As If science, 
after all, was to come to be a servant and handmaiden of this thing we call 
commerce! I hope there yet may be a* larger development of this thought, 
and that we shall come to recognize our own beginnings, at least, of a science 
of commerce, that we shall consider commerce Itself as a matter requiring In 
very truth a scientific training. 

And now, how do we make the science with which we have to deal the serv 
ant of commerce? I purpose to touch only very briefly on a little of what the 
scientific work of the Government does, so far as we have to do with It First, 
as to how It affects the commerce of the .country ; for, to my thinking, we shall 
never reach what the commerce of America ought to l>e; It will never be the 
friend of our country and the other countries that It Is possible It may be; 
It will never spread Its Influence abroad as It ought to do until we picture 
the United Stares aiding her commerce with the light thut science can shed 
upon It. We need our Industries; we greatly need the aid and constant thought 
of scientific men. We are us yet bunglers In much of our*commereial work. We 
are attemptlbg to do a great deal of commercial work all over the land with 
untrained and untaught instruments. We have not yet developed a class of 
trained commercial men. If you knew the difficulty we have to get men fit 
t® go Into the lauds at the south, fit to be seen iu the presence, ns the equals in 
mind and training, of the great merchants *nnd bankers and business men of 
the great South and Central Americas, you would realize this more fully. The 
simple question: What modern languages does this gentleman speak? mows 
down like a scythe the great mass of applicants for commercial work. In 
what particular branch of commerce Is the gentleman trained? acts like a 
sickle. The few we are able to get are pitifully lew as compared with the needs 
that exist for trained men. speaking the languages of the living world, and not 
the dead languages, and knowing something at least of what commerce means 
In all its broad^slgnlflcance. For the modern conquistador of commerce leaves 
no ruins in his path. He is a builder up of things. He is not the man who 
tramples with the Iron heel of war, but he Is a true constructor. He draws 
nations together; and Just the conquistador of old had to be trained for 
hist fierce and cruel war, so the conquistador of to-day needs to be trained for 
his work of useful living, of helpful service. And we know perfectly well 
that to send men out Into the great commercial arenas of this world untaught, 
untrained, with what we are pleased sometimes to call a general education, is 
to send - e to defeat, and to submit the nation to barm because the man is not 
equipped for the task. That Is a branch of commercial education which has Its 
manifold phases. I could not as much as touch upon them all here, to-day, but 
I may lift a corner of the veil which shows how true It Is that the scientific 
man of this hour Is the servant and supporter of commerce, and how upon his 
work commerce Is building. If it were not for applied biology, there would 
be no pearl-button Industry In America. I presume there are a great many 
pearl buttons In this audience. You take them and use them, pay a few cents 
for them without one thought that it requires constant active work of biological 
scientists to provide so simple a matter as a pearl button. And yet if we did 
not have ppplied biology your pearl buttons would be very high-priced because 
the supply of them now comes from the rivers of the Mississippi Volley and 
the supply was long ago threatened to be exhausted. How was the supply 
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replenished? That* meant that some one, somewhere, must find where the fresh- 
water clam camfejB’om, for It is his shell that provides the raw material from 
which the pearl button is obtained, 

I should like to talk to you about the researches In the Bureau of Standards; 
to go in^P the great facts, the great truths which underlie our Industries. There 
we keep something like 400 young scientific men working all the time. Did it 
ever strike you that there is no such thing as a standard of color? That your 
views and your fellowman’s view’s as to what was red, yellow, or green may be 
different? There is no such thing as a standard red. Did you ever realize that 
there are great industries depending upon accurate colors? And there is no 
standard by which these things can be positively determined ; so that I doubt 
if there is anyone in this room who could say with ' accuracy as to red, green, 
blue, or yellow. If I asked you to bring me red. I/am sure 20 different shades, 
it not 200, would be brought. These things have to be known. There are in- 
dustries depending uopn a definite known standard of color, such as oleomar- 
garine, butter, colt^ftseed oil. We are wording at the department on what’ 
standards of color are. It is our duty to go into many facts which are a little 
beyond the ordinary things of living and bring them out and see if we can 
determine the lines by which nature operates and make them useful to mankind. 

In all Uds we are simply the servants of commerce, ^and it rejoices us day 
by day aud more and more to see the recognition of„this service coming from the 
men who are the great producers of the commercial world, until we have come 
to believe that the veil is biting and the scientific man is finding his place, and 
that we shall add to the science of commerce as it should be done by trained 
men in scieuce, in all Its bearings, backing up commerce by scientific truth and 
supporting commerce in Its final phuses. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Hon.'Artdrew J. iPeters, 
followed the Secretary of Commerce, and in his remarks, particularly 
timely because of .his intimate knowledge of the very successful 
achievements of the recent Pan American* financial conference, con- 
voked in the city of Washington by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
addressed himself, among other things, to the question of training 
for foreign trade. Mr. Peters said : 

Since the outbreak of the European \yar interest in foreign trade In the United 
States has been something entirely unparalleled in our previous experience. 
During the last half century, when our foreign trade has been growing steadily 
from year to year, we have not had the same attitude toward foreign trade 
wldch the people in the principal nations of Europe have had. In the first 
place, we have not possessed a merchant marine. Thus our foreign trade has 
been physically in the hands of the people of qjher commercial nations* We 
have exported chiefly raw materials and agricultural products which practically 
sold themselves, and consequently did not have to go out and study foreign mar- 
kets and possible foreign outlets for our principal export products. Instead, the 
representatives of foreign merchandising concerns and the foreign merchants 
catqe to us and took. off our hands what we had to supply, and there was the 
end of the transaction. All the merchandising problems, with a few notable 
exceptions, were solved for us by the mere force of economic conditions. We 
\tere anxious to sell only to the same extent that foreign buyers were anxious 
to buy. 

The result of It alt has been that foreign trade has not offered a career to a 
large number of Americans in the same way that foreign trade has offered a 
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Career to r large number of Englishmen, a large number of Dutchmen, Germans, 
and Frenchmen. The peoples of those nationalities have for years been mar- 
keting manufactured products, and manufactured products which required the 
cultivation of sales ability and vigorous penetration Into foreign markets. Those 
countries have been developing their merchant marines and have been actimlly. 
handling their own export commodities up to the time when they reached the 
consumers In foreign lands. Foreign commerce In those countries has conse- 
quently for years offered a career. In England young men starting in business 
have been confronted with specie opportunities to go to the colonies and to go 
to foreign countries representing English industrial concerns. In France the 
dev^Vment has been along the same lines, though on n smaller scale.' -in our 
cojjtfTry we have thought of “the lenrneJT professions,” the Army mid Navy, 
possibly some other branches of Government service under the conception 
Wsjfl career. Certainly the ordinary employee loginning with n commercial 
concern has had no such lofty Idea as that of a career ahead of him.* 1 He has 
had a Job, no very definite aims or ambitions; If another line of employment 
offered a better job he would 'fake It no matter how fnr removed It might be 
t from the line he was in before, if he thought he could hold down the new job, 
j liked the firm, etc. 

We must acknowledge that, Germany Is Indisputably ahead of us in the whole 
matter of vocational training, and though the development of the fine network 
of schools of commerce in that country Is recent, the system hips brought and is 
bringing such good results that the appropriations for the extension of this 
kind of Instruction have not been begrudged. It. is In these schools that the 
Germans get the training which fits them for commerce aa a career ; those who 
select foreign commerce, world conunercfl^jeceive the proper training for their 
chosen work., Before iaS0 the commercial schools (Handelssclmlen) were 
almost unknown even In their elementary forms, and it is only since 181)0 ttrat 
their development has been really notable. The commercial schools were at 
first looked upon as superfluous or ns specializing too early or too highly. 
Gradually, however, the various governments, the trade organizations, the cham- 
bers of commerce, came to realize the- Importance of this class of Instmctthn, 
and to-day In Germany the higher institutions of learning devoting special at- 
tention to the training of men to meet the vast problems of world trade «re 
better established and better equipped .than those of nny other country. The 
trade schools teach the artisan how to apply science and skill In the handicraft 
' employments, and the commercial schools educate the merchant, the wholesaler 
the world dealer, the grtat banker, the consular officer— in short, the men who 
stand at the head of the'comraerce of the Empire. It is felt that both systems 
of education are necessary for the successful development of the manufactur- 
ing Industry and the marketing of commodity, upon which; In truth, the success > 
of the manufacturing industry so largely depends.. A few years ago United* 
States Deputy Consul Meyer made an Interesting report on the development of 
theae schools and on the attitude toward them in Germany. This report was 
published* by the Department of Commerce as Special Consular Reports, volume 
8S. Mr. Meyer has pointed out that In Germany education Invests a man with a 
peculiar social prestige, Irrespective of his personality. The social standing of 
the mercantile classes has been elevated by a higher education In the schools of 
,the type of the commercial high schools. Instruction In these schools is given 
not only by the regular professors, but is in a very large .measure given by prac- 
tical men of affairs. The effort has constantly been made to safeguard the In- 
irtruction from becoming too academic and including too practical aspects; that 
* Urto keep the instruction from becoming of a typical professorial sort, in one 
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or another of the schools practically all the languages of the civilized world are 
taught, not only the ordinary commercial lnuguugcs which are n subject of In- 
struction In our universities, hut even the most outlandish tongues, such as the 
lmntu and other negro dialects which prevail in some sections of Africa where 
t he Germans have been seeking foreign trade. 

in our Government service we haw recently expanded our foreign trade work* 
lu consequence of the ever-increasing demand for such work on the part of 
American nmnuOimirers. I have been infornuMl that Llie Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of State have experienced difficulty particularly 
iu getting men with the proper education and training to do this class of Work. 

In Inngjpige training most candidates have been decidedly deficient The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
has been conducting examinations practically every month during the year 1915 . 
Candidates have reported that they have studied K touch, German, or Spanish 
for so-ant^so many years lu our universities, and when the tests have come It 
has'beeu_shown tlmt they are woefully deficient in practical knowledge of the 
languages. Their training in commercial geography and In mutters relating to " 
the technique of Uic export trade has been equally deficient. Ferhups the most 
discouraging feature In this problem is that the leaders In our schools and col- 
leges seem unable or unwilling to sge the need, or, having seen it. are unable or 
unwilling to give the thorough instruction necessary. If ever the educator had a 
definite, concrete problem to solve, it is tills. Up to the present time there are 
no appreciable results. Severn! of the commercial schools and colleges aro 
giving excellent Instruction to young men* Intending to engage in business In this 
country, and some are offering good courses in foreign tryde. But these courses 
have not been grouped so as to give the alba round training necessary for success 
In export trade; the language work is inadequate, uud no opportunity is pro- 
vided to acquire the requisite practical exjmrleuce. 

Mr. Fahey, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, called attention in his paper to the increasing interest yi the 
part of the business men in the United States in the schools If t)ie 
country, and to the fact that emphasis is being laid upon education 
for business and commerce as never before. Referring to the suc- 
cessful High School of Commerce in Boston, he said: * 

This school has been established something like* nine years now, and at 
preseut Is educating a little less than 1,600 pupils. The course Is a four-year 
course. The average number of graduates is In the neighborhood of 200; and a a 
an evidence of the value of this type of education, the fact that there is a 

’demand for It, you will be interested to know that fully 70 per cent of the ^ 

graduates have positions waiting for them two and three months before com- 
pleting their education, and most of the others are quickly snapped up by the 
business houses of Boston and Massachusetts; The system has been developed 
t<ui point where, In the view of our local business men, it Is meeting their needs * 
0 *h« most satisfactory way. The school has an advisory committee composed 
of business men among the business men of our community who give their time 
willingly in superintending the courses of study and the detail work. Moreover, 
they are devoting their time to series of lectures on the part of the business 

men to the pupllsof the sehooL The young men in the school do a certain * 

amount of continuation work In that a large proportion of them secure posi- 
tions during the holiday season and during the summer vacations in. business 
houses, la and about Boston. The records they have made there have been 
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most satisfactory. There la being developed in connection with the school a* 
rather promising commercial museum. We are likewise raising the funds for 
scholarships to send young men abroad to take up special courses of study, 
fitting them for their life work. As evidence of very practical work, thffre Is 
maintained now within the school a savings hank, as a branch of a local bnnk, 
ull the detail work being done by the pupils of the school, and only the results 
when accumulated turned over to the banking institution. That 1ms given not 
only a mental training, hut n physical training is not overlooked. It has 
been realized by our men that these youngsters who are trained ut our schools 
serve theiy purposes in life most when they are personally strong as well as 
. mentally fit. An ^Inborn to system of gymnast ics, therefore, is encouraged, with 
satisfactory results. 

Work along those lines Is also being done with most satisfactory results H' 
the New York High School uf Commerce; also at Detroit, Springfield, and 
Providence, and a number of other cities. It is being taken up rapidly by one 
town after another. As a result more business men, chambers of commerce, 
and hoards of trade have cooperated with educational systems. 

For one, I believe that the cooperation which has already gone on can go still 
further; first of all, so far as business organizations are concerned, I think 
that every city of any size in this country ought to have an intelligent, efficient 
organization as a part of the system, a business organization. Moreover, some 
scheme tnltffct be developed that would lead to a great international cooperation 
between schools and between the business men themselves. There is an appre- 
ciation of that need, not only on the part of legal business organizations, lmt on 
the part of the national federation which Is represented by the chamber of 
commerce, In that yvwlmve a committee on educa^ro, and that, aside from 
that, we are Just completing n special committee to^Pdertake to go into uni- 
versity needs and to devise better means for the promotion of cooperation 
between them than have existed so far. Organized methods should ho de- 
vised for the Interchange of students between the countries of North and 
South America, and better organized methods should likewise be worked out 
for a closer cooperation between the business men of the countries. So far as 
the students are concerned, T know some demands have already been made on 
tMe part of the South American countries to place young men In the business 
houses and manufacturing establishments In this country, and because it has 
' been more or less haphazard it has not been as successful as it should be. 

Much better results will be secured If they undertake to organize. I know the 
' Chamber of Commerce of the United States will be glad to cooperate with the 
chambers of commerce and other business bodies of South America to help in 
this direction. 


President Edmund J. James, of the University of Illinois, and 
Dean Edwin F. Gay, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, who rank easily among the best-informed educators 
in the United States on the subject of business training, presented 
papers at this session, speaking largely from the standpoint of 
the educator. * 

President James said in part: 


Thirty-two years ago this autumn I Joined the faculty of the Whart^K 
School of Finance and Economy of the University of Pennsylvania. This schooN 
Was an Integral part of the college department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania/ So fa* as. I know, It represented In its origin and development the 
-r. first real attempt either. In Europe or America to develop 'Renter of higher 
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learning In Intimate yonnectlon with the other Important faculties of our his- 
toric universities, to provide a curriculum of university grade and university 
character which it would be worth the while of the future business man to 
complete before beginning (he practical work of his career. 

Many of the subjects which entered into the curriculum of this school had, 
of course, been for a lon^ time objects of cultivation in university centers, both'* 
in Europe and America. Economics in the widest sense of the term, politics, 
history, had* been, of course, important subjects of study In university centers 
since their establishment. More practical subjects, like bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, commercial geography, and similar subjects, had beeD utilized in the 
secondary schools and in special technical preparatory schools in all countries, 
A course in commercial education had been organized aud conducted for a brief 
period in the University of Illinois in the latter part of the seventies, but it did 
not succeed, according to the ideas of the men responsible for the conduct of 
the Institution, and was soon dropped. 

The great commercial schools in Europe, such as those at Antwerp, Leipzig, 

\ ienna, and Paris, had no intimate connection, and, generally speaking, no con- 
nection at nil, with the universities or university life of tiieir respective eou& 
tries. In fact, it was felt that there was nothing in the^msiness career, nothing 
in the subjects with which a business man busied* himself, which offered any 
goofi ground for including thorn within the university curriculum or locating 
their cultivation at the university centers. , 

In this sense, therefore, the Wharton School of Finance and Economy rep- 
resented a real departure. Its organization, development, and great succeas 
marked an epoch in the development of this imi>ortant side of higher learning. 
The Wharton School of Finance and Economy has been a pioneer and has 
influenced the policy, not merely of this country, but of foreign countries as 
well. I think it Is not too much to gay that the establishment of the commercial 
courses at Manchester and the other provincial English universities, the affilia- 
tion yf the great schools of commerce in Berlin, Jxdpzig, and Munich with the 
universities can be traced pretty directly toward the movement inaugurated 
and ever pressed by this original university school of business. 

If the university, therefore, is to become a center of training for the future 
business man, it must have a set of sciences by the acquisition of which It can 
give this fundamental training which shulia|repnre a man for the largest suc- 
cess in a business way. 

This was to a considerable extent the greatest obstacle which we had to 
overcome in initiating the work of the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy. There was little or no valuuble literature accessible to the student bear- 
ing on the subjects which he might wish to pursue as a part of his trainirg 
for business. One reasou why the movement has received such a £reat im- 
petus in the second 15 years as compared with what was possible In the first 15 
years of tills development is to be found in the fart that we are finally develop- 
ing a literature worth studying, worth reading Jn the English university* sense 
of the term “ reading." • v 

I expect to see the university in the United States of America a center for 
the scientific study of business and for valuable scientific contributions to our 
knowledge of business. I expect. to see our practical people turning more an d 
more toward the university as the place from which thoughtful logical analysis 
and criticism of business methods and business practices shall proceed, t 
to see further the business world coming to an ever greater realisation 
fact that thfcy can find In the young men who have had this business 
training of the university most valuable assistants, men who can do III 6 





nmes can not do at alL If this comes about, the y6ung man who Is looking 
forward to a business career, who is expecting to become a banker or a rail- 
road officer, or an Insurance officer, or the head of a merchandising firm will 
think as little of going Into any one of these businesses without a preparatory 
university training as the youngster thinks today 0 f following a medical carter 
without going to a medical school, or a legal career .without attending^ law 
sehool, or an engineering career without completing the coarse of ari engineering 
school. ^ 

The following is an abstract of Dean Edwin F. Gay’s paper:. 

The educational organization has not kept pace with the Industrial organlza- 
vtlon since the great 'changes wrought by th6 Industrial revolution. In the 
earlier period the educational system, Including apprenticeship as well as 
formal schooling, was adapted vocationally to the social needs The factory 
system undermined apprenticeship, the type of education evolved undor the 
handicraft system, and has put nothing in its place. The readjustment of j;he 
educational organization has been retarded In taking over-this work not only 
by Its traditional conservatism, but by the pressure, Imposed by political 
democracy, of extending elementary education to include all classes. This 
great task haying been successfully undertaken, attentlftn has been turned in 
recant -decades to the problem of vocational training. In this direction In- 
dustrial education has earlier worked ont a clearer program for future progress 
than commercial education. Training within the business, such as that pro- 
vided by the older apprenticeship system and more recently by the corporation 
school. Is lnadequate:for present conditions. The older established commercial 
courses In the high school have been limited to clerical education The sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are now called upon to develop their commercial 
tralc^ng, and they have made a promising commencement In this work. In 
rotation to the whole field, the schools of business administration have the 
<*pbcial function of leadership in research. A fuller content and a more ad- 
vanced theoretical basis must be given to the courses of study leading to a 
business career, and H is for this reason that emphasis should be laid for the 
present upon the opportunity and responsibility of the schools of college grade 
The growing International competition is likely to compel a more serious atten- 
tion to educational problems, especially in thelr'vocatlonal aspects. 
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result which advocates of commercial training seek Is an increased 
demand by business heads for trained subordinates, a demand that 
will be based upon an increasing success pf school-trained over office- 
trained men and must lead to an increased number of students. 
Enlightened business opinion, He said, has been the incentive and 
moving force which has created the growth and support of commer- 
cial education in this country and has led to the, -installation of 
courses of business administration. * 

Mr. Goodwin said in part: 


v;^ 


Jgftatever skepticism on the part of business men rony have exlBted In the 
past in regard to the practicability of commercial training certainly has been \ 
greatly lessened In the face of the crisis through which we are now pangin g. 
The lessons of the war In regard, to business come home particularly to those 
engaged In idteroonrse between North and South America. What more than 
any other one thing stands in the path of complete development of commercial 
relations between the nations of the south, cut off from .their usual sources of 
linan^ial aid and industrial supplies, and that rich nation of the northern conti- 
nent, seeking new markets fjpr its pversupply above domestic consumption? In 
the face of the emergency and the opportunity bitterly must we, north and south. 

In Pan America regret that lack of real commercial education which goes beyond 
languages, commercial usages. International hanking, credits, and foreign 
trade — needs which we are endeavoring to supply by emergency schools, and 
classes — to those fundamentals of successful commercial Intercourse, knowledge 
of geography,- racial conditions, history, customs, and social life. The cataclysm 
of the European war caught the Americas, North and South, commercially 
unprepared, and that unprepared ness lies mainly In the lack of commercial 
education. 


Competition In business Is becoming keener, success is requiring a greater 
degree of knowledge, breadth, and^ ability. The development of foreign trade 
has brought the American merchant in touch with foreign competitors, and the 
lessons thus learned as to new methods of doing business "have been reflected • 
at home. It is one thing to compete with your fejj^ countryman tn the home 
market behind th^potection of a tariff wall, ajp a totally different thing to 
break into the forwgn market where a foreign competitor has already intrenched 
himself and dompete with him with no protection of any kind. The lessons 
thus learned have their application to domestic competition. The field for * 
business education is there. % How It shall be tanght and how far It can prac- 
tically be carried, are the main questions. Clearly the school of practical 
experience produces but a small proportion of men with large business capacity. 
As a method of training it is wasteful. It is equally clear that the college or 
university commercial training can not be expected to graduate- only those of 
marked business ability any more than law schools produce great lawyers or 
medical schools produce great surgeons. Much remains with the man 
his Inborn capacity and power to expand. Yet professional training for lawyers, 
and doctors Is pow universally accepted. What is there about business ca paci ty 
or executive ability that would place them beyond the pale of those rhing y tot 
which a special education is valuable? Is it the power to handle men? ,Tben» 
the trantng of the army officer or the professor should be equally futile. Is It the 
Imagination, -the power to grasp and arrange in an ordinary manner and execute? 
It t fr ssecan not be trained orjpdned In part, what practical purpose does edtt- 
catM’sarvet To what end tibs study of history and biography^ If lt doesnot 
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enable ns to apply the experience and the Ingenuity of others to our own prob- 
lems? In spite of the example of men In all walks of life who have started at 
the bottom and risen to the highest places, there is nothing so sad in business 
and Industry as the consideration of that 90 per cent of those who are com- 
petent for the positions they fill, but who luck the education or the Almost super- ( 
human will to make up for its lack, which will permit* them to rise above a 1 
certain dead level. In commercial education lies the hope for the future of 
American business. 

Mr. Goodwin’s paper was discussed at length by Mr. Albert A. 
Snowden, of the National Association of Manufacturers, and Mr. 
J. F. Crowell, of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
- York, an expert on foreign trade. 

Mr. Snowden said in part: 

The National Association of Manufacturers Is composed of about 4,000 Concerns 
engaged In business. All of these member concerns have something like 6,000.000 
employees. The extent of the organization is shown by the fact that our members 
produce more goods than any other industry in the country. We are interested 
in Industrial education rather thun in commercial. Perhaps there are hundreds 
of thousands of students getting Instruction In industries and in industrial and 
commercial education in various forms of schools — State, municipal, private, 
and other forms. The students in our Institutions are receiving education In a 
peculiar way. They are our employees, and while they are earning money they 
are receiving instruction in a practical way, I feel as though we ought to have 
a complete and thorough organization for finding out what has been done In 
similar organizations In other countries of the world. We have a very large 
audience through *our publications in connection with these industrial matters. ’ 
A perusal of th^e publications will show you that this body is greatly Inter- 
ested In commercial and industrial training. 

There is a wonderful lack of space in this congress devoted to manufactured ' 
goods. , It Is In education along this line that we are interested. In the pro- 
motion of foreign trade it is absolutely essential that the trader may have 
knowledge of the manufactured goods iri detail and the conditions of sale of 
such goods, etc* From our point of view, at least, it is considered quite practi- 
cal that these courses, especially studies which are supplementary to the 
regular courses usually given in schools, include continuous instruction in mat- 
ters connected with exports, the banking business, etc. There ought to be some 
dasslflcatioh of manufactured articles— from experiments myself I know 
there are somewhere between 36 and* 40 — and a part of the program should be 
given over to the treatment of manufactured goods. 

veil remark 

I wish to say a few wbnhrtn the general question of whether business is a 
Ion, It seems to me, from the experience I have .had In the field, that it 
Is ubfegrot what It may aspire to, because the business man, taken as a class, baa 
-wot deve!fljj«TTL uiTsH^prlvileged position as the lawyer, the physician, or the 
engineer. Again, the field of commercial knowledge is in no sense organised, as 
it Is ln medicine or In law or In engineering ok In theology, in the third place, 
V- the aanse of economic responsibility by which all business conduct can be re- 
ftmd to a common standard, la not so highly developed in the buduern man of 
* to-day as li the ethical which we find In the ministry or In the law or other pro-. 
ttmcmh Fourthly, a professional career is not primarily, a career whose end is 
^economic profit The brudnem man’s aim and mid. Is grtmarily profit The 
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professional man works to attain and maintain a privileged position and a high 
standing In hia community. Any profit connected with that work to, In a 
measure, incidental. The standing he attains In his community is a part of 
his reward. Furthermore, he works for progress In his profession — medicine, 
theology, or whatever it may be. The business man devotes himself to his 
business for gain, for profit, primarily ; while the professional roan follows his 
pursuit for the attainment of a privileged position. These distinctions seem to 
me to be conclusive as against the claim that you can train business meq up to 
the high plane occupied by the professional man. Certainly business has not 
yet attained to anything like a professional status. I believe, however, that 
with the development of education there will be a marked rise in the standards 
of business men in business pursuits. 

PROPER USE OF BUSINESS EXPERTS IN CLASS INSTRUCTION ON 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMERCE (SYMPOSIUM). 

The following are' the authors’ abstracts of papers presented at 
this symposium : ' 

Mr. Roger 3V. Babson, president of Babson’s Statistical Bureau, Wellesley 
mite. Mass.— The president of one of our country’s great industrial organisa- 
tions asked me concerning the best college to which to send his son, whom he 
desired to fit to become vice president of the great corporation and eveptualiy 
to have entire charge of its investments, property, and employees. I suggested 
n general four-year course at some university and two additional years at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, or four years at the institute and then 
two years at the Harvard School of Business Administration. He agreed that 
either of these- would be an ideal combination, but he believed six years was, in # 
this Instance, too long, This incident well Illustrates the position which many 
men take relative to higher education for administrative positions, and I hope 
to see some institution soon make definite provision for meeting this well-justi- 
fied demand. The first year of such a course might be Identical with the courses 
at any college, while In the second year the student might take up, with the 
general work common to the engineering courses, the study of bookkeeping and 
business mathematics and begin the study of applied economics. The third 
year he might specialize along the lines of options and begin the practical 
engineering work most applicable to the special option chosen. If the student 
decided to enter manufacturing, he should then take up some fairly advanced 
studies In mechanical engineering. If he decided to enter the transportation 
business, be should take strong courses in railroad engineering and electrical 
engineering. If he intended to go into banking or general business, he should 
study the financial side pf railroad and Industrial enterprises, as well as the 
more advanced features connected with general banking. 

The main reason why I am anxious to have schools establish such courses of 
commercial training to because at the present time there are no such combined 
courses provided. The establishment of such courses In apy school , would 
greatly help the Institution on the public and . financial side by causing the 
leaders of Industry to Interest themselves more directly In' Its work and by * 
attracting young men of wealth seeking to prepare themselves for admlnls* 
trative positions. There is, however, a far greater reason why . all of us should -s* 
al<t in establishing a course In commercial training. 1 refer to our. Nation’s ;? j 
need for men trained along these lines. Every feature of mechanical, electrical, / 
and chemical engineering has been taught In its minutest details; but to th£, v ; 
great fundamental factors of trade, upon which the ultimate jcfag^of m ^ ' 
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<mr Industrial, electrical, and transportation enterprises rests, we have given 
only the briefest consideration. For this reason, probably more than any 
other, we so long had to endnre one of the poorest monetary and credit systems 
on the face of the globe. Young men are graduated from our universities 
utterly unable to discuss Intelligently the fundamental principles of credit, 
trade, and conservation. Onr people are wasting thelirresourees, misdirecting 
their efforts, and playing at politics because tbe graduates of our colleges are 
not thoroughly grounded In applied economics. ^ 

Mr. Edwabo N. Hubijy, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission of the 
United States. Professional and business activities were once limited by 
.national boundaries, but to-day the pursuit of any profession or occupation Is 
likely to lead into the foreign field. Only political boundaries now remain; 
economic and industrial frontiers have been swept away. The business man, 
more frequently than any other now, becomes a citizen of the world. As 
foreign trade Increases, the question of industrial efficiency and of the fitness 
of the business man of to-day becomes more important. This touches particu- 
larly the college student, to whom the business man of the present, versed In 
the requirements of the domestic market, must eventually pnss over the reins. 

. A manufactured article never sells itself abroad as does a bushel of wheat. 

It must either fill a new demand or displace a like product from another 
country. And the early detection of the new demand requires ns much, if not 
skill and organization than does the attainment of superiority In quality 
over the rival British or Qerman article. 

While the boys of the Ufilted States have been educated to the responsibili- 
ties of domestic trade, a large percentage of the youth of Europe has been 
specially trained for foreign commerce. In languages, In world-business prac- 
tice, in banking, and In shipping law they have been painstakingly Instructed, 
and thus each of our great competitors has a huge army of capable young 
foreign traders familiar with the rules and phraseology of world trade, subjects 
of Which all but a comparatively few Americans are ignorant. 

Nothing would enable the college student to grasp the significance of foreign 
trade so quickly as a contact In tjie classroom with men prominent In the 
foreign business of the United States. Men who are directly In touch with 
foreign competition can furnish detailed and practical Information obtainable 
nowhere else, and In addition they will inspire the student with the enthusiasm 
which comes only from personal touch with big affair®. * My Intention lis not 
to undervalue the systematic teaching of foreign languages, banking and ship- 
vPlng laws, commercial geography, and the Intelligent use of statistics, cost 
accounting and bookkeeping, and, In fact, a general systematic course In foreign 
trade. These kre, of course, essential. I think, however, that such a course 
should be supplemented from time to time by -lectures of experts from the 
business world. These m*n will make the student rqtfllze the vital relation 
between bis studies and the conquest of foreign markets and give him enthusl- 
«s rh for 1 achievement over our foreign competitors. ' • j 

Ms. B. rr, Guwdlach, of the Gondlach Advertising Co„ Chicago, 111.— Recetw r 
eo^ge experiments in the use of business men as class lecturers prove, in spite 
£\.°* man y failures, that the Innovation can be made a .Success. But the talent 
cnUBt J* carefoHy sifted, (hen coached In advance, and properly restricted. , 
Dila Conclusion may be stated with considerable confidence, for it* la thg; 
unani mous verdict ' both as regards the vain? apd the limitation of the plan, of ' 
15 leading upiversitle*. Jo several. Institutions, notably at Harvard University, 

. experiments were begun early and have rlpene^.’lnto a system, 'This past 
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experience, combining encouragement and warning, may serve as a 'guide to 
other colleges which, it la hoped, will begin similar work. 

But before business experts can be used more largely and more successfully 
In our universities, attention must be called to the difficulties. In the drat 
place, courses entirely In the hands of bdslne&s experts, through a series of lec- 
tures, are nearly all failures. A regular teacher must take charge, mapping out 
the course and assigning subjects. In other words, there must be a master 
mind, a director, continuously In charge. In the second place, the detail of each 
subject must be sketched out. It appears almost necessary to'tell each business 
expert exactly the limits within which he |s»to speak, perhaps even giving him 
the questions In trade or manufacture to which the lecture is to be a reply. 
Many outsiders, upon appearing before a class of students, proceed to air their- 
views on business ethics and on life in general. It Is important to tell these 
business men that they are asked to speak because they know, a subject, that 
other subjects are covered by other lecturers, and that each speaker will please 
confine himself strictly to his theme*. In the third place, the lecturers must be 
thoroughly prepared. They must be -notified long In advance, and they must be 
usked to work up not one lecture of 'tour, but, let us say, one lecture of three 


most common complaints made by the universities appears to be that half the 
lecturers come without having much of anything to say, merely talking In a 
general way and sometimes closing before the honr Is half over. 

Mr. Wallace D. Simmons, chairman, committee on education of th^ National 
Foreign Trade Council, New York City.— The National Foreign Trade Council, 
through Its committee on education for fipreign trade, has obtained from several 
hundred American manufacturers, mermants, exporters, baokers, etc.,. expres- 
sions 'with reference to. our present methods of education and the extent to 
which they offer to our young people an adequate opportunity to get a thorough 
grounding for successful service in connection with fbrelgn trade,, either In work 
in the home office or In the foreign field. The opinions expressed and the sug- 
gestions made cover a wide field and a great variety of Ideas. One can not 
help being Impressed, however, with the extent to wblch a large percentage of 
the replies point to .certain few fundamental‘defects in our edocational systems 
which exist to-day 4n most of the school districts of this country. These defects 
appear both In our elemental^, and our secondary schools. The opinion was 
generally expressed that the changes most needed are ( 1 ) an improvement In 
the ability to write a business letter expressed in terse grammatical English, 

\ (2) the ability to figure accurately.'aud rapidly, and (3) a thorough knowledge 
of geography both of our own country and "of the world at large. 

Through the cooperation of business men,' It may be possible for the edu- 
cators of. the* country to Impress far jjtu'dents more thoroughly with the impor- 
tance of these fundamental* things, and also to Impress their parents with the 
relative value of thoroughness lp them. The field of opportunity in this direc- 
tion IS so vast and the present yqrlety of available information 80 great as to 
make It an exceedingly puzzling problem to ; know haw to begin to coordinate 
our efforts In some general movement that will make* for effectiveness. Other 
nations have been giving this subject very much 'more thought * and attention; 
than we have during the past one or tyro generation* If we can ‘not at first 
cover the whole field In such a way 1 as to enable us to get as' favorable results, 

. we -should find a way to concentrate on a few fundamentals and fexparn^ from 
them. If we can get the educators of this whole country to teach theoe few 
thlngsand teach" them aawell as' they are being taught, to the youth ^of other. 


or four hours, and then to conden 



Into 50 or 55 minutes; for one of the 
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further development approaching the standards of our competitors for the 
trade of the world. 

V * 

Da. Habby E. Bard, secretary of the Pan American Society of the United 
States. — In the preparation for a career In foreign commerce four things seem 
to me to be of essential Importance: (1) A complete course of study of con- 
structive character, which would represent the experience and wisdom of 
various competent authorities in the field ; (2) special methods for the different 
subjects which go to make up the course of study, including a complete outline 
of subject matter, proper meti-jd of presentation, classroom technique, etc., 
for each: (3) professionally trained teachers, having each a mastery of the 
subject matter, special method, etc., of the subject he Is to teach and a good 
understanding of the relation of this subject to the whole; (4) business ex- 
perts competent to supplement the efforts of the professionally trained teachers 
by lecturiug on special topics In accordance with the general plan and method 
under the immediate guidance and direction of the teacher In charge, bringing 
’ tehthe students something of the knowledge and experience gained in practical 
foreign commerce life. 

The number of different subjects which merit consideration In preparing a 
satisfactory course of study is large, and the work of choosing the most Im- 
portant and of organizing these so as to meet at once the demands of pedagog- 
ical science and the practical requirements of foreign commerce is such as to 
engage the best thought and efforts of those most competent for the task. 

The work of developing a special method for each of the subjects Included 
in the course of study Is even more Important. The selection and organization 
in detailed outline of the subject matter and the development of proper method 
of treatment and classroom technique can not ordinarily be left entirely to the 
Individual teacher, although room should be left always for tho exercise by 
the teacher of personal initiative and some reasonable measure of original 
thought The work of business experts must be considered, and careful 
thought given to the nature of the subject matter which these experts will be 
expected to present and Its proper relation to the Vhole. - 
The business expert will, of course, be a person practically engaged In the 
field of foreign commerce, who has a special message aud Is wmpetent to 
present it. The topic of his lecture will have very definite rdatlot to the sub- 
ject as a whole. The students- will be prepared to appreciate ht4 message by 
. previous instruction and assigned reading, which will be further /iriven home 
by subsequent classroom discussions and examinations. Occasional lectures on 
unrelated topics, even by the most competent business expertqf will not give 
^satisfactory results. > 


M*. B. Outer Hough, editor of the American Exporter and author of the 
well-known textbook on exporting.— Schools, and especially colleges, too often 
disdain not only the motions, but the very spirit of work In the business world 
for which they profesB to be preparing boys and young men, devoting them- 
selves wholly to what may be called the higher aspects of commerce, to 
theories of tariff and finance, to pore economics, if there is snch a thing, In- 
stead of to applied business science. On the other hand, It is certain that few 
business men have either the inclination or the time. to take any active or 
' personal interest, in the progress of the employees in their own offices. Our 
apprenticeship system, lacking or woefully weak in the trades, absolutely does 
not ekist in the office. 

^ ^ P^h^nhtedly the business man can profitably be utilised in schemes for. more 
P~ rpmtickl badness education, especially in view of the intensifying conscious- 
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ness of civil and national responsibilities, which Is so encouraging a character- 
istic of the times. Business men are to be* found who not only are masters In 
a broad way, as well as In detail, of the principles and minutiae of their own 
affairs, but who are generously disposed to do what they can to raise the plane 
of the country’s business life. But none of them are teachers. To ask business 
men to take Into their offices for practical work boys or young Tien who are 
spending a part of their day in the schools Is, theoretically, an ldt.il plan, cou- 
pling educational equipment, textbook training in theory and thi 41 reasons 
why” with actual, routine, day-to-day business transactions, and fu thermore 
cultivating habits of method and application. Such opportunities may be earn- 
estly sought and eagerly embraced, but are almost certain to be few. ' It Is 
to be doubted if any considerate number of employers will be willing to suffer 
the really severe tax on their time and the inevitable disruption in their 
offices which such a course is bound to occasion, if the young men are to re- 
ceive renl assistance, even attention. On the other hand, if business men are 
only to be relied upon os lecturers, supplementing school and college courses, 
then it will probably be the part of the professional teacher to take his busi- 
ness man in hand, and, through a joint study of the situation, in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, together map out dearly and definitely the exact lines of 
the business lecture. 

The criticism which I have had to make of certain experiments during the 
last year or two, with business men's talks on export trade to classes in New 
York, has been that lecturers have been given, or have been allowed to choose, 
subjects at ouce too broad and too deep — subjects whose adequate discussion 
would probably Involve a series of 10 or 20 lectures. 

The benevolence of. manufacturers and merchants of the United States baa 
freely been bestowed on trade and technienl schools. Can it not be wisely 
extended to schools of commerce of a broader description? I have always 
been particularly attracted by the bourses de voyage offered by many a 
European chamber of commerce to prize students In local Inkiness schools. 
I especially remember reading two really interesting and Info \ theses sub- 
mitted after a year of business experience, respectively, in Hamburg «nH 
Manchester by students holding such prizes from the chamber of commerce 
of Algiers. Why should not our American, North, Central, and South Ameri- 
can, business men and chambers of commerce similarly encourage commercial 
students, encourage them by making It easy to acquire that actual acquaintance 
with and experience In other lands which is indispensable to the closer under- 
standing, sympathy, and community of interests which we preach and seek? 
To the personal assistance of Individual business men to higher commercial 
education 'let there be added the broader Interests of manufacturers* associa- 
tions and local chambers of commerce. Support, help, encouragement of In- 
dividuals Is necessary and good. 'Better, maybe, the c^lcial recognition by 
Important bodies of business men of business students' diligence and Success, 
Students from I^itln America, following many different courses, are plentiful 
in schools of all descriptions In the United States; the working, business, 
postgraduate student from North American commercial colleges Is unknown 
In Latin America. 

D*. John F, CbowkLl, Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. — 
. The expert should not be put in charge of directing and instructing those con- 
templating a commercial career. Commercial education is not well enough 
organized, however, on the part of teachers to dispense with the specialist. 
The kjnd of specialist will depend somewhat on the course of In stru c ti on In- 
cluded in the curriculum; For the undergraduate school the general results 
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of expert experience should be emphasized rather than the special results. 
Undergraduate commercial Instruction should Include the following topics: 

1. 4 statistical expert on population, including occupational classes. 

2. A statistical expert on natural resources. 

3. An expert on the products and distribution of the products of agriculture, 

manufactures, etc. 

4. An expert on the different branches of commerce, including raw materials, 

manufactured commodities, and miscellaneous. 

5. An expert on Inland transportation. 

6. An expert on marltiine 4 transportation. 

7. Engineering experts in various fields of construction. 

8. An expert on financing commerce, both domestic uml foreign. 

Instruction in commerce should always be given from the international view- 
point There should be close cooperation between teacher and expert. In en- 
gaging a specialist for an Individual talk or two, it is in general a safe thing 
to ask hiA to keep in mind three or four main topics and to have a good 
Illustration or two upon each topic. The use of the expert will be very much 
enhanced if students be held responsible for having i 


after. Excellent results may be obtained through th _ a 

outline or syllabus of the main topic which the speaker Is to discuss. This 
may cover probably a third of the page of the syllabus; the second third may 
be occupied with references to several books on the reserve shelves of the 
library; the third feature should contain a list of 10 questions to show how 
much the stddent carried away with him. 

John Ci.ausen, manager foreign department, Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco.— The people of this country are awakening to an appreciation of the 
importance for more intimate relations — In business, social, and Intellectual 
activities — with "our sister Republics in Central and South America. In the 
development of closer relational ties our first thought and attention must, there- 
fore, be given to the necessity of acquainting ourselves with the customs and 
languages of the peoples of those Republics — as also of other foreign countries. 
Our attention Is daily called to the scarcity of available young men who in a 
competent and honorable manner are qualified to occupy positions of trust and 
responsibility. To meet this crying demand of the commercial world too little 
Imlwrtance is given to the necessity of finding a common ground on which 
the business man aud the educator can meet and solve the great problem for a 
better cooperation in the national movement of fostering trade relations. 

It would seem that the first forward step to devise effective courses of study 
and developed methods of commercial attainments would be to unite the educa- 
tional agencies in promoting the move of specialization in instruction for the 
most direct preparatory training,' as covered by the following principal class 
subjects, viz: ■ * 

1: History. 

2, Modern languages and literature (preference to be given to Spanish and 
Portuguese), 

8. Industrial economics. 

4. Commercial economics. 

6. Political economy. - * 

A young man with a theoretical commercial training and the additional lin- 
guistic attainments brought about by such a course would assuredly prove 
of infinitely, more value to his employer . in many fields than one who slacks 
sueh qualtflcationa. For tbs benefit of the scholar a merit system should be 


the subject, either by reading beforehand or within 
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encouraged for appointments, into the staff of commercial and banking Institu- 
tions engaged in foreign trade, of worthy graduates who in their sphere of en- 
deavor have demonstrated their fitness to occupy such positions of junior posts. 

The laudable activities of institutions such ns tlie^Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of^inking can well be considered criterlons 
in the demonstration of the desire for education along coyimerclal lines, when 
* it is considered that even members of udvanced uge studiously devote their 
evenings in acquiring the essential points of business trainlug<Vvhich were not 
afforded In their younger years of schooling. 

It is of interest here to note that the San Francisco Chnpter of the American 
Institute of Bunking offers every opportunity to its members for the acquisition 
nf a broader knowledge In hanking ajpd finance, commercial laws, accounting, 
public speaking, as also in the study of the Spanish language, which only re- 
cently was inaugurated In the interest of better Pan Americanism, and .the 
institute now leasts a class of 135 pupils who are enthusmstlcnlly lending every 
. effort to the successful mastery of this linguistic attainment. 

The paper of Mr. -Wilbur Carr, director of the consul^ service 
of the United States, invited for this session, was presented before 
tile above-mentioned educational conference on foreign service train- 
ing, and will be found in the report on that conference. Keen interest • 
was shown at nil times in the papers of this session, several of which 
were discussed at great length from the floor. 

Mr. John F. Crowell remarked: 

The expert* Is the hard man to find. Tills is not because heroes not exist, 
hut because he is working in a particular field. One of the main difficulties Is 
(hat the average school teacher is not acquainted with a large number of busi- 
ness men. The man who teaches commercial education and does not make at 
least two new acquaintances in the business world every day Is n failure. But 
when we come to specialists, we have to hunt for him in the business world. We 
should go to him and telMdro to come up before our Iwiys and tell them 
what he does in the handling of a particular line of goods. He will come before 
the pupils and tell them where the article originates, how It Is distributed, 
what depots there arc for meeting the national and international needs, and why 
they are located at Shanghai rather than at Hongkong or Harbin; what is the 
object of maintaining this kind of organization ruther than that kind ; what 
kind of Implements are sent to tills country or to that, and why. The youth will 
grasp the idea. He will tulk to them in such a wav that the hoys will have a 
mental picture of the country, of the conditions, and they will, as the l>ent of 
the hoys naturally is, want to go to that field. 

When you come to the problem of transportation you can go out and get a 
man like the traffic manager of one of oui^upk lines and bring him before a 
group of boys, and he will tell them of^^' tens of thousands of ears are 
handled, how they are moved from, for instance, Pittsburgh to the seaboard. 

He will tell the students of n concrete instance where n man arranges for the 
sale of a large quantity of commodities, say, 10, 20. or 30 carloads, but Is 
unable to get them to destination and close the sale, and may be compelled to 
dispose of them by auction in order to protect himself. These things mean 
something to the boysT THerc is not an expert that can not light up the dull 
theme of arithmetic, for example, by applying Its principles to the huge business 
of transportation. 
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Take the marine expert You can get a man who has spent all his . life In 
the shipping business, and he will come to a class and ask what Is the average 
tonnage of ships built In the United States in a year. Teachers, as a rule, do 
not Impart to boys such information as that Their mind has not been trained 
in that direction. The mind of the expert has. Therefore, while you, on the 
one hand, do not put such questions as the one I have suggested, the expert in 
marine shipping would naturally think of such a question at the verv outset of 
. his talk with boys. 

Prof., John E. Treleven, representing the University of Texas, 
spoke of the effort made by that institution to use the expec^ in its 
business training courses. In part he said : 

' . * r 

We have first tried to select our men with unusual care before we have 
extended an invitation to an expert to address our students. We have selected 
the expert with an^ye to the probability, ns near us it could be determined, 
of his delivering to them a logical, practical, and beneficial talk. In the 
second place, we been trying to prepare our students to listen to the 

lecturer. We have been trying to prepare them by some systematic course In 
the same line as that upon which the expert will address them when he comes 
Into the classroom, and by means of assigned readings. In the third place, we 
have made it a point to have a conference with each person who is to come in 
contact with the boys. Wn have also made it a point to talk to the latter .them- 
selves before the lecture is given by the expert. Usually, when our professor 
visits the expert, he does so in his own ofilre ; that is, the ollloe of the expert. 
He talks with him about his work, finds out the things in which he Is particu- 
larly Interested, and helps the expert to furnish the materials which he will 
use In the presentation of his lecture to our classes. We have found that If 
we take the expert out of the formal atmosphere of a classroom, he does better 
work. Then, in the smaller clusses, we ask him In to a round-table discussion, 
either In the homes of professors or In the lounging rooms of the school. In 
the larger clqsses, we ask the expert to meet our classes in the lobby, where 
there are easy-chalrs, an0 where the expert does not feel that he is delivering a 
formal lecture. The professor Is furnished beforehand with a line of { |uesiions 
to which he wishes answers. This line of questions furnishes the basts for the 
expert's talk, and this serves to keep the lecture within the bounds intended. 

Mr. E. L. Wertheim, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
We§t Side Branch, New Yoyk City, said: 


ft, 



Out of 3,000 students last year who came to us to study something along 
definite commercial lines there was collected over $90,000. That is one u&so- 
elation. 

The matter of getting men to lecture Is of especial* interest and Importance.^ 
The expert has a contribution to make to the cause of education, and if we can 
guide him we are doing something that is well worth while. You will find that 
if you afek an expert to come in and speak, he thinks It necessary to go imme- 
diately to the library and read up on his question, rather than take something 
he is deaUng with constantly, daily, and that will be of much more Interest thnu 
anything he could prepare on. The man who tells’ of the things that are of 
everyday occurrence with him is the man who will be the most beneficial to the 
men and boys. i 

I am afraid we have not In the past sufficiently recognised the dignity of 
Cpnmercial education. We have not sufficiently recognized, in practice, the fact 
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that men fall In business because of the lack of proper training. I wonder 
whether commercial education will receive very much attention in the future 
unless we begin now to give more attention to it. We have schools, secondary 
schools, which prepare boys for college. There we h^ve preparation. Why is 
ft not just as possible to sreml a portion of the preparatory period for training 
the boys to take their places in the commercial world, rather than to step from 
the secondary schools Into the college? Isn't the one ns feasible as the other? 

Mr. S. P. Capen, the acting chairman, specialist in higher educa- 
tion of (lie Bureau of Education of the United States, remarked: N 

It seems to me that the profession of business, which Is becoming recognized 
ns a learned profession, is itself undergoing the experience of older learned pro- 
fessions. Originally all professional training was in the hands of the practi- 
tioner, and you must suppose for the professions a condition very similar to that 
in which commercial training now finds itself, commercial training being largely 
In the hands of the practitioner or the expert. This is for two reasons Chiefly : 
Kust. that you have not enough trained teachers, or teachers trained in exactly 
the right way for your needs in training others in the profession of business; 
»nd, secondly— and this seems to me most Imports nyaas I Judge from what has 
heen said here, that you have as yet no rccognlz^ teaching content. Is not 
that the case? Isn’t It necessary, first of all, to kfW Just exactly what knowl- 
edge shall make up your higher courses of commercial training, and Isn’t it 
necessary to organize that knowledge Into a system, to organize, in a word, a 
teaching content, and turn that over to the teacher? It Is only the occasional 
expert which you now get In schools of medicine and in schools of law. In 
medical schools the teachers give almost their entire time to the work of teach- 
ing. The same is also true of the law schools. I anticipate it will be true of 
the schools of commerce and business administration In a very short time. 


THIRD SESSION . - 

The thir(J session was held Wednesday afternoon, December 20, at 
2.30 o'clock, in the Pan American Union Building. Mr. Roger W. 
Babson presided. r 

Papers of a general .character on commercial education in Latin 
America, -Germany, and England were presented. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA. 1 

By Edoab E. Brandon. 

The traditional form of education In Latin America, in hoth the secondary 
schools and the universities; was distinctly cultural. This type descended 
In direct line from the old colonial universities, modeled after the medieval 
universities of Spain, and continued in the natlonn universities after the 
Independence of Latin America, rt was an education that, looked forward 
distinctly to the so-called liberal professions, the priesthood, the law, and some- 
what later, medicine. The curriculum of the secondary schools was formed in 
harmony with this tradition. In former times it Included the classics, studies 
In literature and philosophy, with a relatively small amount of mathematics and 

i Author’* attract* 
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little science. In more modern times the classics have been generally replaced 
by modern languages, but the study of mathematics and science has always 
remained overshadowed by the so-enlied cultural nnd liberal studies. 

This being the status of the traditional university education, it became abso- 
lutely necessary th the commercial period of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to establish schools distinctly devoted to the study of commerce;' nnd 
business administration. The crying iitvd of such Institutions was emphasized 
by yie cpmuigrcinl development of Initin America. As long as this .section of 
the ghrne remuTfffed In the semi-isolation flmt was its lot until the middle of 
thfe-«flneteenth century, the old classical ami liberal education satisfied the 
needs of the country, hut with the development of commerce a reform was tm- 
■perative, and It seemed much easier to educators to Institute a distinctive tyjx* 
of commercial schools than to engraft the idea of a more practical education on 
the older and established forms. ™ 

The Latln-Ameriean mind lends itself readily to commercial education, 
which In Its broadest form must be liberal us well as technical, and im link- the 
modern commercial languages, a very considerable amount of history, aeogrm 
phy, and political Institutions, as well ns economics and accounting. When 
once the need ^vns fully recognized and commercial schools began to he estab- 
lished, they* met with unusual favor. Their establishment and development in 
the different countries of Latin America has been in direct ratio wKM the <om- 
.merclal advance of the country. In very few. cases was their origin similar to 
that of the so-called business colleges of the United States, and likewise It was 
not often that their establishment was due to individual initiative. On the 
contrary, In almost every case It was by act of government that the schools 
were established, and they have been from the very first an Integral part of the 
national educational system. As at present constituted, they are of different 
types or grades. At the top of the list are the colleges or higher schools of 
commqpe,"&uch ns the one at Ruenos Aires which Is a part of the University of 
Puenos Aires; and the one at Santiago, Chile, which, although not connected 
with the University of Chile, Is of a rank that almost, if not quite, equal , that 
of a university faculty. The more common grade, however, is the secondary 
school of commerce. This grade does not always require a completion of the 
studies of the elementary schools for admission. There are often two or three 
classes below the ordinary rank of high school, and two or three classes above 
the entrance grade of a high school. This is the type of the ordinary schools 
of commerce in Chile. Nearly every town of Importance in this Republic has a 
commercial school of this grade. 

In Borne countries the commercial school is a section of the regular high 
school. This system of organisation is in AOgwe In Cuba and Pern, for example. 
The entrance requirements to the section Is the same as for the other sections, 
but the course of study is distinctly of the commercial tyi>e. The commercial 
high school or the commercial school, which Is a combination of the upper 
elementary grades and the lower ldgh-school grades, usually attracts a different 
class of students than the traditional and literary high school. The latter 
remains the school of the upper classes, since it leads on to a university 
career. The former la patronized by the middle and lower middle classes who 
are engaged In commerce. % ^ 

It Is for this ^reason that the separate Installation of the separate school 
Is usually thought preferable In Latin America, aod it has only been for 
reasons of economy that the commercial section has been Introduced into the 
regular high school rather than erecting a separate Institution. There Is the 
fear that the older type of secondary education wUl absorb the newer and 
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prevent It reaching Its fullest development. This Is a condition Imposed by the 
uncial structure of Latin America. 

No part of the public education In Latin America bus to-dny a greater appeal 
to the whole public than has the commercial school, notwithstanding the facts 
mentioned In the preceding paragraph, A liberal profession mnv still be looked 
forward to by paretits as the desirable one for their own sons, hut none fall 
to recognize that, it is the practical education which will bring the greatest 
material benefit to society. For this reason business men of means find com- 
mercial associations take an active part in fostering the commercial schools In 
their locality, ami in aiding the institutions to acquire an Installation and 
equipment adequate for this purpose. Gifts of material, of money, and of 
service v re often mnAe. and local business houses apply to the schools for 
trained young men for positions in their business. 

Commercial education in Latin America is of recent foundation, while there 
were some ephemeral institutions toward the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It was not until about ]S!H) tlmt the Governments took up the matter in a 
serious way. and the national schools of Chile and Argentina date from the last 
dorado of the nineteenth' century. The same is true of Mexico, and the other 
countries followed m an oven Inter date. At the present time there are either 
srpurale commercial schools or commercial sections in the high school In prac- 
tically all the countries id Latin America. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY . 1 


By PftHDEiuc E. Farrington. 

Germany has long been a fruitful source of educational/ inspiration to the 
American student, but lids lias largely been confined to the traditional subjects. 
Commercial education represents u field hitherto little noted by American 
invest I gators. 

Duriiyr the 25 years from 1882 to 1007 Germany underwent a marvelous 
transformation from an agricultural to an industrial nation. The education 
of the German youth for commerce has played it* part In this change. In 
^ Gernmuy specialization is the order of the day. Every effort is made to find 
out early what a lad can do best, and be is then trained thoroughly for that 
particular work and for no •uher. All this resubs in a vocational stratification 
which parallels the social stratification so characteristic of German- life. 

Germany ,1ms two distinct educational systems, one for the musses uml 
the other for the classes. Commercing education cross-sects them both, and 
appears In three degrees or levels*— lower commercial schools, , middle com- 
mercial schools, and higher commercial schools. The first, beginning at 14 
years of age. Is. represented by the continuation school, a part-time school 
demanding the pupil's time for six hours per week for three years.. Here one 
finds a high degree of specialization, the youth being trained for a particular 
line of commercial worK* The instruction Is more or less theoretical, parullellug 
closely the practical training the youth is receiving par! passu with his em- 
ployer. Compulsory continuation schools for boys are found in 12 of the 20 
States of the Empire, and for girls in 4. In 1907, of the 4G0 German cities 
with 10,000 and more inhabitants', 291 bad continuation schools, and iu 220 of 
these attendance was compulsory. Commodities of commerce und training 
for citizenship are noteworthy subjects of study. 

1 Author’s abstract. 
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Middle or secondary commercial schools are chiefly attached to the regular 
secondary school system, although class prejudice has prevented this grade of 
commercial school from attaining the prevalence or the success which charac- 
terize the lower and the higher commercial schools. A variant of this middle 
commercial school is found in some half dozen centers wherein a more advanced 
and more highly specialized type of training is given. This represents a pro- 
test against the narrower humanistic influence of the older type of regular 
'secondary schools and responds more closely to the changing needs of modern 
life.' 


In the highest group of commercial schools appear the colleges of commerce, 
schools which are well worthy to rank alongside the old-line universities, with 
which they are legally on a par. The establishment of the commercial college 
is the result, rather than a contributory cause, of Germany's commercial prog- 
s' ress, but It bids fair In the future to enhance that progress even more. Train- 
ing for the civil and municipal service, together with opportunities for modern 
language training, are perhaps the most striking features of colleges of com- 
merce. Private and semipublic activity figure largely in their foundation and 
support and show one phase of the spirit of cooperation which brings out the 
most important lesson we can learn from a consideration of German commercial 
education. 

r 

r 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.* 


By I. L. Ka^idel. 


The provision of commercial education In England is of recent origin, and 
dates from the beginning of the present century. The causes for this slow 
development have been the gre^t success of English trade and commerce during 
the nineteenth century, which' was due not to specialized training but to a 
wealth of natural resources and a native bent for mercantile pursuits. To this 
was added the opposition of educators, on the one hand, to early specialization 
and vocational preparation and their belief In the value of a general education 
as a foundation for life occupations, and, on the other, of employers who prefer 
to train their own employees through the actual routine of the shop and office 
and see no* value In theoretical training. The present development of com- 
mercial education has been due to the agitation of a few men at the close of 
. the nineteenth century, to the increasing severity of forejgn competition, and 
to the success attained by competitors largely through training. An important 
element has been the establishment of examinations in commercial subjects 
conducted by such national bodies as the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
Royal Society of Arts, and the Union of Lancashire Snd Cheshire Institutes. 
-'The facilities ’ for commercial organization are not systematized, but they 
follow three main directions— the training of boys and girls who ca/i remain at 
school until the age of 15 or 16, courses In evening continuation schools for 
those who are engaged during the day, and courses of university grade leading 
grees. It will be noticed that tie secondary schools hardly provide instruc- 
tion In commercial subjects, and this for the reason mentioned above — the 


educational opposition to providing special preparation In schools whose chief 
function la conceived to be the* Imparting of a general education. The first type 
mentioned above is in an experimental stage and has .attained completeness 
only In London In what are known as '^central schools,” to which boys and 
girls are drafted from local elementary schools at the age of 11 for tour-year 
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oourses, one of which may have a commercial bias, The preparation U of a 
general character, only the elements of the technical branches being taught. 
The eveniug continuation schools furnish, among other courses, organized eom- 
mercial courses of four or five years’ duration. The schools are open for about 
30 weeks a year, and students may attend on three evenings a week. Efforts 
are made to secure the cooperation olf employers. The work of the first two 
years Is general in character, and in the third and fourth years there may he 
specialization according to the different branches of conameree. The last year 
offers advanced work in language and special branches. The course Includes 
commercial arithmetic, English, geography, shorthand or bookkeeping, con£ 
gierclal correspondence, a modern language, and office routine, with economics, 
accountancy, commercial aditvinistration, banking, commercial law, etc., in the 
advanced courses. 

Finally, the present century has seen the development of faculties of com- 
merce In the new universities and university colleges like Manchester, Liver- 
pool. Birmingham, London School of Economics, Nottingham, Heading, and 
Southampton. The courses are organized in connection with the faculties of 
commerce and the advice of local chambers of commerce, and other commercial 
interests is enlisted. Diplomas are awarded usually after two years’ work, and 
degrees at the close of three. The subjects of study include modern languages, • 
statistics, accounting, banking and exchange, commercial geography and his- 
tory, economics, the organization of commerce and industry, and commercial Jaw. 

Progress has been slow -In Eugland In tills field, but the development has 
begun and a new stimulus has been furnished by recent events, and Increasing 
attention is being given to the subject by the Government and unofficial authori- 
ties which will undoubtedly lead to more rapid, advance and Increasing recog- 
nition of the value of training 4n the future. 

/. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

The fourth session of this subsection was held Thursday morning, 
December 30, 9.30 o'clock, in the Pan American Union Building. 
Mr. Roger W. Babson presided. ® 

The following is a resume of Director Grinfeld’s paper: 

MODERN BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

By Isaac Gbiottld. 

In spite of the nature of modern commercial transactions, the underlying mo- 
tives for preparation are the same to-day as they have always been. The tech- 
nique of buying and selling is, however, so intricate and the latter carried on 
ou so vast a se^le that educational preparation, presented In a scientific and 
adequate manner, is absolutely necessary. Three men play an essential part in 
a commercial transaction to-day the success of which depends upon their, 
training as experts ; e. g., buyer, salesman, and the organizing and administra- 
tive head. The expert buyer must have a thorough knowledge of the articles 
manufactured or sold by his firm, and the sources, of production, markets, and 
prices for the same. Schools must aid, supplementing actual practice. In fur- 
1 nishlng this, knowledge. This Information can be best given In special school^, 
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. ft a this Is a day of specialization. For examftfe, indnstrlal chemistry, applied 
mechanics, and electricity, necessary for Certain buyers, can be better taught 
in technical institutes, provided they be taught in a special group of commer- 
cial technology, than through courses In these same subjects in regtrfar schools 
of commerce. Most schools, whatever their character, can offer a course in 
buying and selling with reference to the products In/4ie study of which the 
school is engaged/ In view of the present-day specialties, such a procedure 
would be best Commercial preparation Is only possible, however, in a school 
organized for that purpose where due respect is given to economic considerations 
* ^ and less to Industrial add legal. This view needs to be encouraged in the 
Latln-American countries, where too much attention is given to the legal 
aspects. 

Preparation for the salesman and the advertising expert is no less Important 
a branch, but has been considered of even less importance in the Latln-Ameri- 
countries. The agent or - broker carries on here the work of buying and 
aellmg. This system of brokerage, however. Is a failure largely through the 
hiadequate preparation of the broker and the character of the class from which 
the agent Is recruited for this work. On the other hand, no subject is given 
greater attention "in the United States. Extra-mural courses, like those of the 
International Correspondence Schools and the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
demonstrate that buying and selling can be taught. Further, large industrial 
and manufacturing concerns have established highly successful schools in con- 
nection with their plants, where their salesmen are not only instructed thor- 
oughly apout their own products, but are given a fairly satisfactory course In 
commercial training. The training couree In publicity or advertising is one of 
the most importafit subjects to be considered In these special training schools. 
Thousands of cellars are lost annually through the incompetency of those en- 
gaged In this work. More and more such loss is being reduced in the United 
States through the employment of men trnlned In the salesmen’s training 
schools. The profession of salesmanship must be given greater dignity. Pupils 
engaged in the study of it must be given a clear compreheusion of general busi- 




principles, supplemented later by a specific knowledge of each particular 
business. 


be organizing and administrative 


Of greatest Importance Is the training oLJhe 
heads. The qualifications for these two benches of busings service are dif- 
ferent, but the same person Is frequently called upen to act In this double 
capacity. The knowledge of general principles in reference to the economic 
, forces that affect his business are of greater importance to the organizing chief 
than to theadminlstrator, to whom the knowledge of accounting, office practices, 
and daily trade movements are necessary. 

Elementary schools of commerce prepare largely clerks ; the higher schools, 
experts In buying, selling, and advertising, organizing and administrative chiefs. 
The latter schools, owing to the complex character of society to-day, must in- 
clude studies that will furnish culture and arouse In the students lofty aspira- 
tions. The lower schools must Inculcate the spirit of patriotism, the higher 
schools establish a sense of social and Industrial Justice. The Instruction given,* 
hoWever; must be practical above all. Practical courses must be given whereby 
gtndents may be trained to obseve and coordinate. -phenomena of Interest to 
them, and to test their own productions by comparing them tvith actual results. 
The problems studied should be similar to those with which the students will 
confronted in the practical business world* ; 
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The acting chairman read the following abstract of the paper by 
Prof. Bennett: 

PREPARATION FOR A BUSINESS CAREER IN CHILE: LATIN- AMERI- 
CAN STANDPOINT ON BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

By Francisco A Bennett. 

The Instltuto Naelonal of Santiago de Chile, established in 1813, holds to-day 
a leading position among the secondary training schools. The Memorla Minis- 
terial of 1889 contains plans for the establishment of training schools of com- 
merce. Vocational training in agriculture and mining had been developed prior 
to this date. The Instltutd Comerclal of Santiago was established with the 
hope of creating a college, of commerce similar to the college of commerce of 
Antwerp and the college of advanced commercial studies of Paris. A Belgian 
gentleman was luvited to organize and take charge of the school. The Idea 
of establishing a commercial university was then abandoned, and -a plan pro- 
posed to establish instead practical schools like the Italian technical institutes. 
The disparity in plans proposed has resulted in creating a type of school similar 
to that which the chamber of commerce of Paris maintains In the Avenue 
Trudalne, or to the German, Austrian, and Italian schools of the same grade. 
There are at present in Chile schools of commerce In Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Iqulque, Antofagasta, Concepcion. Arlca, Vallenar, Coqulmbo, Talca, SanCftrlos, 
and Talcahunno. The Instltuto Comerclal of Santiago is called theffijguto 
Superior de Comerclo. The institute has a training course for protestors and 
teachers of commercial subjects. 

Commercial education is under the general direction of a council, the presi- 
dent and secretary of which are, respectively, the minister of public instruction 
and the visitor of cohimerclal Institutes. A more or less uniform content of 
instruction for these conynerclal institutes Is the following: English. Spanish, 

S okkeeplng, typewriting and stenography, commercial geography and history* 
mmerclal arithmetic, natural sciences with direct reference to commercial 
products, political economy, commercial law, commercial writing apd commercial 
practices. 

In the Commercial Institute of Valparaiso, which we shall take as a model, 
the course Is one of four years. The first Is devoted to studies of general 
knowledge; In the second are introduced elements of commerce and commercial 
arithmetic; the third is given up to commercial theory; and In the fourth the 
studies are of a more practical nature and are completed by work in the 
M model office.” Students and graduates of the institute easily find remunera- 
tive positions in commercial houses.. 

In Chile, as In the larger part of South America, importing and exporting 
business Is carried on largely by foreigners. In view of this fact the com- 
mercial Institutes prefer to give courses that will train the native clerk, mer- 
chant, and clerks for foreign commerce. The Idea of the Institute of Valparaiso 
is to prepare young men to enter commercial establishments, and, after they 
have learned the methods practically, to enable them to organize on their own 
account and later to help enlarge Chilean business enterprise. Spine of these 
schools also consider for their graduates work in connection with the customs, 
consular service, railway administration, the teaching of commercial branches, 
etc. For the present there does not exist the official position of commercial 
expert. 

The Latin-American point of view In regard to commercial education is rather, 
that of the German Handeleechule than the American business college, which 
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stresses the application *and use of certain technical acquirements. A young 
man, p Messing a thorough train iDg and a well-informed mind, can use his 
novitiate in any mercantile branch to greater advantage and advancement. 
The young Latin American with lively imagination wishes to know always 
cause and effect in the pursuit of his studies and labors. The Institute of 
Commerce, further, believes the literary course and school prejudicial to a suc- 
cessful commercial ear^rT^nd is opposed very much to receiving students 
from the “Ueeos,” It prefers to take students between 10 and 11 years of 
age and give them the necessary general training basic to later courses of a 
more special commercial character which will enable them at the age of 15 or 
16 to take a position as a “junior” In commerce. For those unable to take 
this course of training in this manner there are schools similar to the American 
■r' business college. Some schools of commerce and Nearly all of the private 
' schools have -night schools for this type of student. 

'Commercial education on the whole only occupies at present, As a branch of 
public instruction, a secondary place In Chile. In time, as this phase of edu- 
cation improves, the commercial schools will prepare through systematic and 
organized knowledge for a higher professional 'career. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR A SEPARATE OR COMBINED COURSE OF 
COMMERCIAL STUDY— THE CURRICULUM OF A SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE . 1 , 

* BJ Roswell C. McCeea. 


The organization of the curriculum of a graduate school of commerce and 
business administration is relatively simple. The curriculum pf such a 
school may well be highly technical, narrowly confined to business problems, 
and conducted by methods of Instruction which largely follow the research 
plan. The ideals and methods of such It school are strictly professional. The 
school of commerce of undergraduate type likewise has professional ends, but 
Its. ideals are less strictly vocational, and Its methods more closely approxi- 
mate those of a college of liberal arts. The main variation from the scheme 
of the college Is la the content of courses. A school of commerce may so 
organize its four years of fetudy.&s to realize most of the primary 'aims of 
college Instruction in discipline and breadth of view, and at the same time 
lay foundations for speedy adaptation to the requirements pf later business 
life. There should be training in the fundamentals of business science and 
practice, Bnt general educational alms should ever be in the foreground. 
Courses other than strictly technical ones must be woven into the currlcqjpm 
In such a way as to develop on the part of the student liberality of view. 
Intellectual perspective ttfat extends beyond and behind purely contemporary 
phenomena, a socially minded attitude toward public problems, and a mental 
discipline and grasp <tt scientific and philosophic methods. 

To be more specific, /the curriculum of a four-year student should Include 
not only required courses dealing with broad fundamental aspects of com- 
mercial and Industrial organization and activity, but as well properly devised 
courses In English, history, ‘ psychology, economies, politics, adfciology, and 
biology or chemistry. * * . 

I have omitted mathematics and foreign language work from*tht list of re- 
quired studies. From the standpoint of utility^ college mathematics is ordi- 
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narlly not of fundamental Importance In tUe equipment of the business man. 
For purposes of meutal discipline there are various substitutes for mathe- 
matics. For training In analysis there is ample scope in the study of account- 
ing, of political science and business law, where the case method is used, and of 
economic theory. 

Foreign-language study is usually urged because of the discipline it affords, 
because of its utility in intercourse with 'foreigners, and because it opens a 
new avenue to an understanding of the literature and life of other people. 
From the disciplinary standpoint the disadvantage Is that results are hardly 
commensurate with the time spent in study. Equivalent discipline may be 
secured more readily In other ways. From the standpoint of practical servlce* 
ahjeness the great difficulty, is that not more than 1 student in 25 gets enough 
out of his course to put It to practical use. For the few who may have subse- 
quent use for a language, ample provision should^be made; but the many 
should not be forced into a meaningless routine looking toward ends that are 
not realized. The opening of new fields of culture is quite as vain for the 
usual student as the utilitarian ideal. 

With reference to the order of presentation of studies, advantages preponder- 
ate on the side of a mixed scheme. In the freshman year the student should 
be placed iu intellectual touch with his environment— physical, economic, 
social — and taught how to use its component parts. Tile second year should 
emphasize mental processes so that he can turn to principles developed In the 
first year’s work and apply them more fully to practical affairs. Two such 
years should develop a viewpoint, often so sadly lacking In the amorphous pre- 
paratory years, and should awaken enthusiasm, and hqlp toward an Interpreta- 
tion of the world of affairs. The last two years should be both more general 
and more specialized. The business man must have breadth as well as special 
training, for fie touches at some point the social, economic, and cultural problem 
of his time*. It would seem unwise to exhaust the first two years of hia course 
in elementary liberal studies, and then compress in the last two years- the 
routine tasks that frrepare for his future career. * 

Let a study of the fundamentals of the physical and business environment 
exert its influence during the first years while the boy’s preparation for his 
carter is receiving initial impetus; and do not narrow the horizon in the last 
two years by an intense specialization that will result in efficiency at the coat 
of i\ restricted intellectual growth. 

The university school of commerce Is a modern college. Its function la to 
stand side by side with the modernized college of arts and sciences in the effort 
to revivify and extend culture studies, to afford special training and to yield 
a clearer insight into the complicated relations of modern life, whether in busi- 
ness. the old professions, or in the broader field of social service. 

i 

HOW TO SECURE PROPERLY PREPARED INSTRUCTORS FOR COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN COURSES ON DOMESTIC AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE.’ 

By James O. Bober. 

The expreeslon "domestic and foreign commerce" may be described In 
general aa standing for the interrelations of trade as maintained at home and 
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abroad. When, however, it is considered as a subject of Instruction In our 
Institutions of learning, It evidently hns a wider significance. Inasmuch as It 
apparently Includes the study of business, a term used In Its hrondest sense 
It will be well, therefore, to modify the title of our theme by substituting the 
word “ business for commerce. 

We must consider first t'.ie development of commercial study In the American* 
college and then the place It holds In such Institutions, Early schools of bus!* 
nesa were developed in large cities ; they were private institutions. Then fol- 
lowed the high schools of commerce. Those prepared many young people for a 
business career, but served another purpose in calling attention to the need 
of training of a more advanced character. 

Political economy was the prt*doces#or of the various related subjects of 
economics now admitted into the college curriculum. Finally the graduate 
courses were established. Then it was realized that a more complete and inde- 
pendent treatment was necessary, and schools of commerce of a collegiate 
and university grade were begun. There are three types of these schools 
to-day : The school nf commerce, which tal^s the period usually assigned to the 
college, then the professional school of business, built on a partial collegiate 
career; the third type is the graduate schools existing now at Harvard? 

In our desire to secure instructors for sn dtf schools we must understand that 
these schools must be operated for a dfyrffie purpose, the training oT students 
for a business career and the preparation of those who will serve as touchers 
In. the higher institutions of learning devoted to business ns the subject of 
Instructlon^TIie preparation of n larger number of instructors In these sub- 
• jects is vjjH’ necessary. We can not expect In general to draw our teachers 
from busiW* life. The teacher must be trained and must be qualified to 
impart knowledge. Three Important facts should be recognized: First, the 
colleges have been preparing students for instruction in the secondary schools 
*nd not for the colleges; again, graduate students tend at present toward the 
* theory Of business. The laboratory method Is almost entirely neglected. W'e 
must first establish a pr^esslon of business anil|receive more recognition in 
the colleges. The professional school of huslne#niust form the background 
In the education of teachers.* The practical or lnborptory work must not be 
forgotten. Business houses may cooperate with the schools of commerce and 
afford an apprenticeship to the students, who may there receive practical 
experience. Colleges of business must be carefully organ izod with an under- 
etanUlng as to the possibilities of specialization. The problem will be solved 
by regulating, adapting, and developing agencies now existing and empha- 
sizing the profession as the center of Interest. 

If we consider our theme as concerned with the spoWal subject of foreign 
and domestic commerce, we should recognize the Importance of securing In- 
■tructors trained In commercial geography nn.l the colloquial use of modern 
language,- and particularly In the institutions of the countries with which trade 
U dealred. The cooperation of business firms will be Invalunble In this par- 
ticular. Finally, we must secure suitably trained instructors by requiring a 
general education, follower! by professional training, with opportunity for 
qttdalizatlon and for practical experience. 
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WHAT CAN THE SMALL COLLEGE DO IN TRAINING FOR BUSINESS?* 

By Geouge W. Hoke. 

Three points are prominent in this discussion : 

(1) The function of the college Is to develop ability in its students to give 
efficient and versatile response to environment. 

(2) One sided response of the college product is due to the fact that experi- 

ence in the promotion anil administration of affairs has no adequate representa- 
tion In t lie. training given by the college. # 

t3) Certain readjustments are necessary to meet this situation: (a) The 
organization of a system of lu.udeinlc and vocational guidance; (b) the estab- 
lishment of functional relations between the various departments of the col- 
lege; and ( c> the grouping of a series of prebusiness courses. 

The chief obstacle to training for business is the conservatism of the college 
faculty. They do not seem to realize that such training is not an innovation, 
but a return to the functional responsibility of the college, made necessary by 
the acute maladjustment of Its product to life. Three instances are selected to 
show the need of training for productive service: 

(1) The conservation of resources is too serious a responsibility to Intrust to 
men without adequate training and foresight. 

(2) The organization of modern, business demands a type of management ' 
that can be provided only by men trained in psychology and scientific methods. 

(3) Changes in standards of behavior, incident to our complex regime of 
inutunT tlepemlence, require a trained insight Into problems of conduct and 
responsibility. 

Six general qualifications are necessary for the efficient conduct of affairs: 

(1 ) Vision, 1. e., the ability to see the signs of opportunity and responsibility. , 

(2) Mastery of scientific method, 1. e., ability to organize a situation with 
economy and efficiency. 

(3) Understanding of human nature, i. e., ability to anticipate mental re- 
actions. 

(4) Capacity for self-expression, 1. e., ability to deliver an acceptable message 
by word or deed. 

(5) Capacity for recreation, i. e., ability to take leisure after labor, and make 
it profitable. 

(6) Capacity for productive service, 1. e., ability to recognize standards of 

worth more fundamental than financial profits. - 

Fjom the day that a boy enters college be should have sympathetic advice, and 
his course should be routed to meet his specific needs. The departments of the 
college should remember that they are conducting partial processes only and 
that U ^ work aliou Id conform to the standards of quantity and quality set up 
for the final product The college should insist tlmt every student acquire, be- 
fore graduation, interest and knowledge in some specific field, of the world’s 


work. Upon graduation the college should do all In its power to place the 
student where he will do the most good. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 

The problem of commercial education, as this refers directly to 
elementary, secondary, and higher schools, was discussed at the fifth 
session, which was held Thursday afternoon, December 30, at 2.30 
o’clock in the Pan American Union Building. Mr. Roger W. Babson ^ 
presided. g 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 1 

, By F. Q. Nichols. 

There Is at present a growing demand for an elementary school commercial 
course to take Its place with other seventh and eighth grade vocational courses. 

The purposes of such a course ma.v be stated as follows: To provide vocational 
education for a part of the great number of children who leave school before 
the hlglr school Is reached ; to hold boys and girls In school a year or two 
longer; to Interest more pupils in a complete education for huslnoss; to in* 
crease the pupil’s knowledge of the opportunities that are open to him ; to 
develop In boys and £irls, by concrete instruction, business habits so essential, 
to the largest measure of success in any field of human endeavor; and, In short, 
to make the seventh and eighth years count for more In tire child’s education. 

It must be kept In mind by those who would frame such a course that it 
must be essentially vocational; that it not only must be vocational, hut It 
must be within the easy comprehension of the boys and girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades ; It must also be suited to the occupations that are open to 
auch boys and girls; it must be planned with regard for local requirements; 

% It may well be differentiated for the two sexes, In view -of the existing differ* 
ences in occupational opportunities open to each; it may also be planned with 
reference to urban or rural requirements. It is also Important to rememhor 
that while early choice Is extremely desirable, Irrevocable choice at such an 
ear ly ^8® will alwrays produce much harm unless the paths from one course to 
the other are kept open as long as possible. Further, It Is well to recognize 
the fact that secondary education can not be forced downward into the lower 
school without such modification of subject matter as the immaturity of the 
grammar-school children makes imperative. It may also be suggested in this 
connection that the traditional business course of the secondary school is 
rapidly undergoing reorganization to meet the demands of modern business. 

It must, therefore, be apparent that the old bookkeeping and shorthand course 
will not meet the needs of the grammar-school boy and girl. 

In the Junior high schools of this country elementary commercial qourses 
have been organized.* Almost without exception they Include commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, commercial geography, business 
writing, and English. They do not differ materially from the secondary school 
; commercial course, notwithstanding the Important fact that much of the subject 
matter Is beyond the comprehension of grammar-school children, or the more 
Important fact that boys and girls of grammar-school age are not wanted 
• as bookkeepers and stenographers. / 

A better course of study that is in harmony with the principles set^ferth 
; above la one that includes the following subjects: (1) English, with special 
em p hasi s on spelling, vocabulary building, punctuation, simple business letters, 
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and easy descriptive work both oral and written; (2) business arithmetic, with 
special emphasis on topics suggested by local conditions ; (3) business writing 
that will Insure the mastery of a good business band; (4) commercial geog- 
raphy, with special emphasis on place geography in general and on local 
vocational geography in particular; (5) civics, elementary in character and 
for the sole purpose of developing a high type of citizenship; (6) typewriting 
for its vocational value, and also develop accuracy, concentration, neatness, 
etc.; (7) first lessons In business, to Inculcate business habits, to teach simple 
record keeping, to acquaint the pupils with simple business practice; and at the 
end of the course to link np the elementary commercial course with the high- 
school commercial course in such a way that every pupil In the former Vill 
want to continue in the latter. Physical training, physiology and hygiene, in- 
dustrial work for boys and household arts for girls will all receive the usual 
attention In this course. 


There are two hindrances to the development of adequate provision for 
commercial education in the secondary schools of the United States; (1) The 
general prejudice in favor th^traditlqnnl literary education; (2) the feeling 
against any differentiation In our School organization which Involves special 
treatment of different groups of pupils. The first feature implies emphasis on 
prepuratlo i for the leisure activities of life ; the second renders dllU'.ult the 
consideration of technical preparation of any sort. 

It is this differentiation of the school system Into a variety of kinds of 
schools that is the chief characteristic of the system of Continental Europe, 
ami to a less extent of South America, In place q/ this we have In uie United 
States a prolonged elementary course and a briefer secondary course which ft 
but slightly differentiated and is of the same length for all. 

These two characteristic features are now undergoing changes which may 
ultimately be quite radical. These changes, so far as they have progressed, 
will explain the present status of commercial education. 

Commercial, like Industrial, education Is education stated in terms of pro- 
duction, rather than in the ordinary cultural terms of consumption. In the 
United States natural resources and opportunity have been so'Vrent that It has 
been unnecessary until recently to orgnulze education In terms of production. 
Now, with our approach to the marginal standards of the older countries and 
with the great inilux of unskilled labor, a new attitude Is necessary. 

For fifty or sevr *7 *ve years we have had numbers of private commercial 
schools which afforded routine training for routine business procedure. At 
present there are probably 2,000 such schools giving training to 200,000 students. 
For some twenty-five years we have supplemented this means of preparation 
with business courses in our public high schools. Nearly 2,000 public schools 
no ^ offer some such courses and reach about as many students as do the private 
schools. The public school has the broader curriculum, but the private school 
has the advantage of closer contact with business. 

The problem for the Immediate future Is such an organization of secondary 
education as will place within the reach of every youth in the country the op- 
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portunlty for a commercial or an industrial education which shall not only 
prepare him for the business of life but at the same time be a genuine educa- 
tion. The problem Is a wholly different one from that of the private business 
school. The new curriculum must Include a greater variety of subjects. It 
must consider business from the social and the natlonul as well as the indi- 
vidual point of view. Many problems ln^ the orgtydztltlon and control of these 
schools have arisen anti few have been finally solved. Satisfactory solutions 
await a longer evi^ripucc, 

A further need is for I he awakening of the public to tin* necessity and the 
problems of commercial and Industrial education. There can be no permanent 
progress until the [>oople as u whole realize that economic advance, ns well as 
political and social stability, dej>end8 upon an adequate preparation through 
education for dealing with Industrial and business processes. Modern democ- 
racy demands ns a guarantee of its well-being an Increased attention to these 
types of practical or vocational education. 


The following is a resume of a paper on the same subject bv David 
Snedden, former cominissioner^o'f education of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


*At least 350,000 pupils are studying In commercial departments or courses In 
the schools of the United States. These figures exjvress quite definitely the 
demand for commercial education In the United States, They do not clearly 
measure the extent to. which occupations of a commercial character finally 
require or absorb all these young people ; but they bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that parents see In these occupations desirable opportunities for their 
eons and daughters. Let us analyze, first, the character of the thousands of 
pupils taking connnerciaWcourscs and, secondly, the genera) character of the 
Instruction offered. 

For upward of half* a century private and public commercial schools and 
departments In high schools have offered the most accessible and Inexpensive 
opportunities avalluble for an education of secondary grade that seemed to 
have a definite vocational outcome. 


Hence, a vast army of young people, attract ind sometimes fascinated by 
the alleged large possibilities of success In business careers, have, sought the 
Instruction and training offered through commercial courses. 'Often these 
youths have been under economic necessity to seek employment early; often, too, 
they have either lost or else never developed interest in or capacity for the gen- 
eral studies of high school and college. Classes in commercial studies generally 
show a large percentage of students of mediocre ability and alsp a considerable 
percentage pathetically eager to get the equipment necessary to early entrance 
on wage-earning employment Into these classes have been forced or hove 
drifted pupils not bright enough for the college preparatory work of the high 
school. What have these pupils received? At fell times the larger part of the 
education could Be divided Into two kinds— (a) a variety of definite forms of 
training In skill and (6) a variety of forms of instruction In organised bodies 
of knowledge of a commercial character. 
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Judged by any adequate standards, commercial education In the United 
States during the last half century has. In spite of its seeming successes, been 
in lurge measure churn cterlzed by poor organization, ill-defined, confused, 
and unscientific aims, and Ignorance, sometimes willful, of the genera! quality 
of Its output It has thrived on the credulity of a public deprived of opportu- 
nities for thorough and intelligent vocational education and tempted by the 
allurements of modern business enterprise. 

The present is obviously n period of rapid transition In secondary commercial 
education. , Partly under the influence of the genernl movement for vocational 
education during recent years, the alms and methods of commercial education 
arc In process of becoming more clearly defiueci. An Increasing number of edu- 
cators recognize that any form of commercial education which rests largely 
upon abstract processes, as so often found In high schools now, must lu the long 
run prove wasteful and Ineffective. More atteatlon Is being paid to training In 
skill in the various divisions of commercial occupations that are being .defined. 
Systematic comparison of various methods of teaching is being made, with a 
view to ascertaining which offers greatest economy and effectiveness. 

It will be found that there are many commercial occupations which are not yet 
definitely analyzed, but for which, when analyzed and defined, systematic train- 
ing can be given. The beginnings of this movement we find now In the Interest 
developing in the direction of training for snle.smnifchlp, for office administra- 
tion, for held salesmanship, for advertising, and the like. . 

Very probably commercial education In the future will make extensive use of 
so-called “part-time training,” by means of which, after a brief introductory 
{teriod, the novice will sj>end part of his time in the lower stages of the commer- 
cial occupations and the remaining part In schools, seeking systematically to 
correlate the practical experience gained in the commercial pursuit with the 
technical knowledge and training which the school Is able to Impart, 

l 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO COLLEGES OF COMMERCE . 1 

By David Kinijt 

The principles which control and which, on the whole, should be observed In 
framing a curriculum preparatory to a college commercial course are these: The 
subjects of study should afford adequate mental training; they should have 
proper relation to the civilization, form of government, and opinion of the com- 
munity ; they should stimulate the Interest of the students; they should, to a 
proper extent, have a vocational relation to the subsequent course of study; the 
subjects should be susceptibly of good teaching, and a supply of capable teachers 
must be at hand. * . ' 

Not every subject that should l>e In the curriculum meets all* the above tests 
in the same degree, but every subject should meet one or more of them as fully 
as possible, nnd, te a certain extent, should meet all of the others. The general 
subjects which do so are the languages, mathematics, science, history, economics, 
and civics. The .vocational subjects which meet these tests most fully are 
bookkeeping, business law, nnd commercial geography. For a college course in 
commerce, stenography and typewriting are not educationally necessary, 

1 Author's Abstract. 
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although useful, for the reason that those who take college or un 1 vers Uy— courses 
in commerce are .preparing themselves not for clerical, but for i/atitgerial. 
position^. The educational vulue of commercial arithmetic Is so^SfrrTtTm^ ami 
its scope so unsettled as to make its inclusion doubtful. 1 

Prnctlce In the United States conforms pretty closely to the above theories. 
Taking the Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, California, ibid Pennsylvania as 
fairly representative of the institutions which have undergraduate collegiate 
courses in commerce, we find that their entrance requirements agree xulistan- 
tially with one another, and also in placing the emphasis as above imlivnted. 
All accept approximately from one to four units, or years’ work, of high-sehuol 
grad- for admission to their courses. The other- units, or most of the high- 
school work, are In general subjects. 

The prospect Is that the college commercial course will become more intensely 
vocational and technical. We must look, therefore, for an increase in the 
amount of vocational study la the high schools iweparatory thereto. • Probably 
the next subjects to be recognized In the high- school course for this purpose will 
he business organization and practice, salesmanship, ami advertising. 1 tut while 
the next few years will. see more highly specialized high-school courses prepara- 
tory to college and technical courses, there Is jit tie probability that these sub- 
jects will ever become the main part of the program of the hlgh-school hoy. 
He will still he obliged to have his mother tongue, his history, Ids science, and. 
for reasons aside from Its obvious utility, his foreign language. 

Dean Kinley’s paper was discussed by W. F. Gephurt, professor of 
economics, Washington University. The author’s abstract of thus 
paper follows: 

The demand for formal training for business is due, first , to the wonderful 
economic development of the United States, v/lth its accompanying complexities 
in modern business 'organization and conduct; second, to the rapid development 
of interest in foreign markets ; third, to the splendid results achieved In dcvfe 
Ing fbrmnf training for technical and professional ends. . » 

The particular subjects admitted for entrance credit should not he decided 
by an ntteiupt to evaluate an assumed worth of a particular subject of study 
io secondary schools. Any institution which desires to organize a college of 
commerce should recognize that there are certain well-deflhfcd differences in 
business activity. The chief courses of separate training are for foreign busi- 
ness, domestic business, with its important subdivisions, for technical business 
positions, such as accountants, and for, teachers of business subjects, Tims, 
with a difference In ends to be achieved, the value of a subject of study in the 
secondary schools will be determined- The entrance requirements will have u 
very limited number of required subjects and a large number of electives, de- 
pending upon what line of business, the applicant expects to enter. Modern 
language will be required of those who expect to enter the focelgn-trade busi- 
ness. A larger amount of subjects called vocational, such as bookkeeping, may 
be accepted from those who expect to 'inter accountancy. 

Since in many lines of business the facts have not been, nnd can not ior some 
time be, correlated and scientifically treated In a deductive manner, subjects in 
the high school which have a large measure of mental discipline should be 
emphasized. * f 
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The sixth session of the subsection on commercial education was 
held Monday morning, January 3, at 9.30 o’clock, ift the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Building^ Mr. Albert A. Snowden presided. The teach- 
ing of certain fundamental and special subjects of the collegiate 
business training curriculum was discussed in brief papers by spe- 
cialists in those subjects. Abstracts prepared by the writers of these 
papers follow. 

LANGUAGES. . 

* 

By Glen Levin Swuioett. 

Tin* tradilng of modern languages Is per Imps the most unsatisfactory of all 
subjects in the course of commercial education. This is due to t a l^ck of texts 
prepared with this kind of instruction in view ami to the prevailing method of 
classroom instruction tn these subjects. Foreign-language study In the schools 
and colleges of the United States has been largely for the purpose of disci- 
pline In the earlier school years and culture in the later. This attitude per- 
sists In the face of the well-recognized and insistent demand ou the port of 
business men and high Government officials that the modern commercial lan- 
guages be so taught that students engaging in foreign service, ebusulur and 
commercial, be given the ability to speak one or more of these lauguages. 

It Is difllcult to give this ability to students in our schools and colleges as 
constituted ami controlled. Faculty direction of courses of study, the attitude 
of the teachers of modern languages, and the method of class assignment of 
students are strong factors still within the school that act in opposition to the 
growing demand for a more satisfactory ami practical plan and method of 
teaching modern languages. The latter can only be achieved through a larger 
spirit of cooperation within the faculty, the growth of an interdepartmental 
esprit de corps, prompted ‘ by a larger sense of public service, the emphaslp 
. tlpon a speaking knowledge of the language In the appointment of teachers, 
and through a larger freedom within the departments of modern languages that 
will permit either the dropping of students from these courses, after it is plainly 
shown that they have neither Interest nor ubillty to pursue a course carried 
on by the conversational method, or their reassignment to special courses 
carried on by the traditional method. - * 

The number of texts that place value upon the practical teaching of modern 
languages is steadily increasing. Teachers* courses In these languages are 
placing an Increasing emphasis upon the ability to sifeafc as a necessary re- 
quirement In the study of a modern lungu^gi^ Methods have greatly improved. 
There is still lacking, however, suitable teits prepared to give through content 
the essential knowledge of foreign countries and prepared by a method that 
Is both interesting and progressive through a period of study of several years. 
This lack of suitable texts, together with tho inability ou the part of tl* teacher 
to condition a student's opportunity to pursue a moderji Innguuge by the latter’s 
native ability to take it, are a serious menace and present insurmountable 
obstacles for the present, except in a few favored Ins'ti tut tons, in the teaching of 
modern languages for commercial purposes. 

The study of Latin should precede, if possible, that of the modem languages. 
To do this the two elementary years of Latin should be placed in the grammar- 
school period. Sound pedagogy and precedent argue for this. The study of 
l 
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mod%i languages In the high school and in the college, on the basis of Election 
and permission, can then proceed naturally and effectively and the real atm' 
and purpose in the study of all living languages achieved; e. £., the ability to 
speak them. 



G^fiiaJtAPHY. 

By Jj VAXtl Goods. 

Of all the subjects in tbe school curriculum, geography . has, next to language, 
the ^largest possibilities for service in the way of a Hberal education for busi- 
ness. The phase of geography which is being developed In this service takes its 
point of view from both physiography and economics, and attempts to find the 
physical or geographic influences underlying industry and* commerce. It is a 
-fascinating field for both teacher and student Though its principles may l$e 
firmly rooted In the nature of things, its data are in jpontlnual flux wi,th the 
everyday changes In market conditions and International relations. For these 
reasons it Is not an easy subject to prepare In or to teach. But the reward of 
apch a study is found in the exhilaration of a constantly widening horizon and 
of migration out of a provinpial frame of mind. 

Tbe subject as thus conceived lends itself very readily to a year’s profitable 
work as a general course in the later years of high school or to trade schools 
and first-year college work. The interest thus roused and taste acquired • 
lead naturally to the more specialized courses In Industry and commerce now 
being developed in colleges and schools of commerce. A brief synopsis of the 
ground covered here fellows : 

* L The geographic influences underlying industry; 

- Position on the earth, as determining climate, area, and form of the lands 
under study. 

Land relief -barriers Of mountain or dissected land. 

Passes and valley routes through highland barriers. 

T Plains and their Influence. 

Mineral resources; Character, areal distribution, accessibility. 

Climate as an Influence on life. 

. * Plant life, wild and cultivated, as a basis of commerce. 

Human life and development especially as to stage of development, edu% 

‘ cation and training, population density, government participation In 
Industry and commerce. 

IT. The chief commodities of commerce : A general view. • 
w Products of the farm, orchard, and range— The cereals, sugar, fruits, 

* vegetables, beverages, drugs, animal products. 

Products of hunting and fishing — Furs aqd fish. 

Products of ( the forest — Lumber, rubber and 'other gums, cork, dyes, etc. 

Products of mines, quarries, and wells— The* mineral fuels, iron andjrther 
common metals, the prerions metals and stones, building stones, cfiuent, 
clay products, etc. * 1 \ 

Power as a commodity. * 

ill. The geographic Influences In' commerce. 

Advantage of position with reference to trade. 

Winds and currents ami the great ocean routes. 

The' organization of ocean commerce. 

The development of land retries of trad* * 

The development of market iOd. 
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IV. Commercial countries and their commerce. 

Selected Important countries studied as to commercial develofment and 
possibilities. 

The growth of world trade and the part played by leading lands. 

The last two sections as outlined above may well be developed as advanced 
collegiate work, and even a single country may profitably occupy the time of a 
college course. The work thus developed opens up almost numberless avenues 
of special research of university grade. In high-school work a textbook is 
used, almost of necessity. But eVen here much reading may profitably be done 
ondlbrary references, especially in pridodlcal literature as in the recent official 
publications by various Governments. 

No subject offers a better opportunity for education by way of the eye, since 
photographs, stereographs, and lantern slides, or, better still, motion pictures, 
bring vividly before the student the foreign lands and strange peoples at 
work on the production of commodities, or the transportation of these wares 
along the highways of world trade. Fortunate, too, are those schools in the 
great commercial centers, where access is easy to commercial museums; or 
better still, where the great industries ma^ be visited, and the actual work be 
observed In the handling and transforming 'of the raw products Into the finished 
wares of commerce. Then, too, the subject calls for a large and constant use 
of maps. The ingenuity of teacher and student will also be well repaid by the 
conversion of statistics into graphs, which bring vividly before the eye the trend 1 
of commerce and the growth of nations. 


HISTORY. . 

9 

By William R. Shxphmj, 

Too often is history conceived and written, taught and studied, with the 
idea that it is an adjunct of belles-lettres and mathematics. But the new 
concept of history as a record of the totality of human endeavor, os the story of 
the growth of mankind broadly considered, Is giving to the knowledge of the 
past an organic vigor, a live practical utility, a genuine power of application to 
^he problems of to-day, which differ more commonly In degree than they do In 
kind from those of yesterday. 

In habitual conversation the world over, men and women have taike^ and 
continue to talk about business, politics, and the weather, domestic refatlona, 
children, and servants, to ,the utter exclusion of what Is ordinarily supposed 
to constitute material for history. Those men and women were and nre^ 
living creatures, not animated books; their habitat was and Is the bright and 
busy eart^i at large and not the dark and motionless shelving of a library. 
What they have done and thought are' the things In general that Interested them 
then, Interest them now, add will continue to interest them until the end of 
time. Such things are the veritable stuff out of which history as a living 
record of human conduct is made, 

Htstory, as the word goes and as the child finds it. Is only too apt to be dull, 
and hence profitless for the youthful if not also for the adult mind. Yet It can be 
made Interesting, and hence valuable, simply by humanizing it 

What people to-day really care to know aboiit their predecessors on this planet 
is what the latter did In the ordinary affairs of life ; Just how, In fact, they 
Uved and moved and had their being. Obviously, then, Studies aimed at afford- 
tag a practical ^ml^akity With the methods of, gaining z livelihood in thdjfe^sn 
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♦ of buBtfieqp should include the story of what our ancestors have accom- 
plished In the same realm, pointing out (he respects In which they failed and in 
^whlch they succeeded, and why. The manifold relationships i n the actual 
dealings of people with one another, 1c their application of the treusures of 
earth to human welfare, these are the themes on* which emphasis should be 
laid. How our forbears procured the wherewithal to eat and wear and shelter 
themselves, how such things were produced, exchanged, and consumed; how 
our parents through the ages contrived to fashion themselves into an ordered 
society, and how they cooperated to render this world a better place In which 
to dwell, are questions rising in the youthful mind which call for an adequate 


Politics and war, the topics that hitherto have crammed the pages of “ history,*’ 
and commonly made them as dead as the personages of whom they treated, 
should be relegated' to the few who have the leisure and the inclination to 
- learn about them. 'What the teacher In the modern school of commerce has to 
present is social history, in the broad acceptation of the term. This will embrace 
a record of doings In the fields of Industry, trade, and transportation not only, 
bnt in those of the evolution of groups and classes in the eornrnuntty, their 
characteristics and relationships, their thoughts, and their deeds, as affecting 
the development of mankind, quite apart from the spectacular achievements 
of the soldier and the lawgiver. ) 

The scarcity of available textbooks on organic history of the sort need not 
daunt the teacher who realizes Ihe value of It If he will search through the 
conventional works, he will find many a chapter, many a paragraph, and even 
a sentence to serve his purpose; for even the* mere narrator of wars and politics 
could not avoid altogether the less spectacular or extraordinary, and hence the 
more hunian, and the more interesting, In his record. Diligently to seek them 
out and to set them forth means the study of a genuine history that « teaches,” 
and does “ repeat itself." 


In this paper consideration is given to conditions in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States only. 

1. Prerequisites, not only for the study of government, but also for general 
preparation in foreign commerce: 

(a) Familiarity with foreign languages and literatures. The deficiency noted 

lfi that instructed in the modern languages is toe often delayed'until after en- 
trance into college. * c . 

(b) A knowledge of geography. The Ignorance of college students in this field 

is notorious. It is a burden upon the college Instructor in the fields of history, 
economics, and political solace, as well as in higher commercial education In the 
narrower sense. * 

,(°) training In history and economics to the extent of at least one 

year's course In each. 

2. Training in government is admitted to be of-^fess direct vocational value 
In the field of higher commercial education than U training in economics, 
finance, and transportation. 

. S. The courses suggested : 

fa) An AlamAnfttMr amimb u d.v . . . ^ 
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within such a course a treatment of the governments of other countries, 
European and American, In order to obtain a leas provincial point of view 
and a broader* horizon. 

(b) Commercial law, which should be based not upon the English common » 
law, but upon the legal Ideas common to all civilised countries. 

(c) Private International law, in order that the fundamental differences In 
the great legal systems of the world may be appreciated. 

{d) Public international law, in order that the student of International 
commerce may become familiar with the greater legal conceptions which bind 
states together, and so develop broader sympathies and a conception of the 
international mind. 

Finally, while these studies are primarily cultural, it is suggested that 
they may ultimately be of the highest vocational value. 


MATHEMATICS. 
By Everett W. Lord. 


Between the colleges and the business world there has been a gulf which 
sometimes has seemed Impassable. Wot a few eminent men of affairs have 
maintained that the college course tended rather to unfit a young man for busi- 
ness than to aid his advancement. At the same time, the average college pro- 
fessor has considered the world of commerce wholly apart from h!s sphere 
and has disdained any connection with business men other than that sometimes 
necessary when the latter were allowed to contribute toward an educational 
endowment. In spite of this feeling, an increasingly large number of college 
men in the past few years have gone into business. These men have Insisted 
that the colleges should recognize the Importance of business as a profession, 
and that business men should acknowledge the possibility of learning some- 
thing from college courses. One after another, lending educational .institu- 
tions have offered courses in business or have even established departments of 
business administration or commerce. The teaching of mathematics has 
formed but a small part of these business courses. There seemed to be no 
pnrtlculnr connection between. higher mathematics, trigonometry, calculus, or 
oven higher algebra, and the routine mathematical transactions of buying and 
selling. A study of the catalogues of the various schools of commerce end 
business administration shows that few of them have included college mathe- 
matics In their course. As a rule, these colleges have limited their teaching to 
higher accountancy, to statistics, and phases of mathematics Included in 
marketing and economic courses. The study of banking and foreign exchange 
has involved some mathematics, although little more than phases of commercial 
arithmetic, and the of insurance has brought in a specialised type of 

mathematical work— the theory pf probables and actuarial mathematics. 

The school with which I am roost intimately familiar, the college of business 
administration of Boston University, Includes In its. complete course, leading to 
the degree in business administration, not only the mathematics of accounting, 
but applications of algebra and geometry, a study of logarithms, and, In one of 
Its divisions, the same work In solid geometry and trigonometry that Is required 
of freshmen in a course in liberal arts. The applications of algebra and 
geometry are found to be of direct help to the young business man, while the 
training In solid geometry and trigonometry Is warranted as the stimulant to 
scientific observation and accurate record— two things of the utmost importance 
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to the bMlnese maa When making up the course of this college, the writer 
conferred with many business men, Including bankers and merchants in various 
\ipes, asking them for their opinion on the subjects to be required of the college 
student who aspired to excel in business. In no case did one of these business 
men suggest the higher mathematics; indeed, "several of them were inclined to 
believe that any mathematical study beyond that needed for work in accounting 
was little more than a superfluity. College men, when consulted about tho 
same matter, varied Jn their opinions largely according to their individual 
tastes for or against mathematics* In spite of the unanimity of opposition or 
of indifference shown by active business men In the teaching of mathematics, 
we have found that the modicum of mathematical, training included in our 
course gives good results. We shall not extend the requirements to Include any 
other of the traditional college mathematics, but we shall continue to allow our 
students to elect hlglior^inatiiemntieal subjects as part of their general course, 
and we shall encourage such elections whqn students show marked mathematical 
ability. 


The fact that In many countries the great majority of trades are made on the 
, basis of credit, that much of the productive work rests upon credit, should 

I eafiiy convince us of the vital importance of banking and credit. To make a 

£ course on banking and finance vital, the important steps and instruments in the 

process of banking practice, as well as the chief factors In commerce aud Indus- 
try, must receive large consideration. The study should make clear and real 
the functions and workings of the bank, the chief credit institution which we 
have, as it accumulates its resources— capital, surplus, deposits, „apd credit— 
and as it makes loans of these resources to the act! reproducers of commodities. 
\ The part which bank reserves play in banking practice and in credit and busi- 

ness stability should be intelligently grasped by the students. How large they 
should be for the sake of the safety of the bank and of its depositors and note 
*■ holders, and where they should be mobilized for use when the call comes for 

them, are fundamental questions which bankers have to answer; and the an- 
swers should always be In terms of the actual business and political conditions. 

The work performed by the various types of banks should be known. Special 
effort should be made to obtain a cleaj understanding of the work and the re- 
sults of centralized banking and of the decentralized system. The weakness of 
the completely decentralized system which has prevailed ip the United States 
* h0uld constantly be contrasted with the strong points of the most effective 
/ * European batiks. To discover how much of governmental regulation and what 
Its form should be, to make the banking practice sufficiently safe and stable, 
at the same time allowing the managers to perform their work with elasticity,’ 
i* .. ‘ ^cording to business and financial conditions, is one of the precious discoveries 
t- * * country. Because the bank should always be prepared to meet the obllga- 

p ***** wtUch !t ow « 8 to Its depositors and note holders, and because it should 
' always accommodate business* with the ^maximum loan of its resources, the 
^ •* problem of converting its amets into cagh when Ifemoet needs It Is highly lm- 
... PWtant. One, solution of such a problem Is to be round In the investment of a 
iL* considerable part* of its resources In the most salable forms of loans. 

ML ~ Three judre or less distinct fields are open for the investment of bank credit; 

(2) national, (3) International, . The banking system of a country 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


By Cha&les Lee Rapes. 
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* should perform services in all of these flplda ; it must do so before It tender 

/ the most complete service. And banking in the international field, as well as 

in the nationul and local, stimulates the broadest possible intercourse and con- 
fidence and promotes solidarity of business:' The student should know the 
function and the working of the more Important Instruments of bank credif 
and finance— the check, bank draft, documentary bill of exchange, commercial 
bill, finance bill, etc. 

lo understand the money market and rate ^no/easy task, but the student 
must have a firm grasp of these before fie cun hope to know bankiug and 
finance. The money market and rate may at times be largely controlled by 
Government finance, as is evidenced now in many of the European countries. 
Ordinarily private finance — the dipcouutiug of commercial and industrial paper 
or lending on promissory notes secured by stock-exchange securities— plays the 
larger part In the control of the money murket and rate. The money market 
animate may be local, national, or international, and their scope exercises a 
large rWluefice upon bnnklhg and finance. No one can make the most effective 
study of banking and finunce without an iutlmate knowledge of Uie whole field 
of business, of the making of the raw materials aud their finished goods, as 
well as their exchange. Banking and flnltnce are fundamentally attached to 
the forces of the production, distribution, and consumption of commodities. 

Textbooks should be used 09 Tne general guide, but they must be supply 
mooted by much reading in general economics ahd government' To make the « - 
course closely connected with the real currents of life, the daily newspapers ~ 
and the weekly bank statements, such as are issued* by the New York Clearing 
House and by the Federal Reserve Board, must be read. By a combination of 
texts, readings, and his own enthusiastic interest, the teacher may bring to the 
minds of the students the leading principles of Ranking and finance and the 
more important fucts of the operation of these principles in everyday business 
life. The task is a large one, but it willfrpay a large percentage on the 


Tills paper has reference to the teaching of statistics In Institutions of col- 
legiate or university rank which aim to prepare students for a business career. 

The enormous part played by statistics In modern industrial and commercial 
life shows their Importance In the curriculum. Many of the courses ordinarily 
offered in schools for business training Include statistical Information as part 
of their subject matter ; for example, courses in commercial and industrial 
geography, corporation problems, transportation, money and banking, and the 
like. Students in such courses should be made familiar by actual use with the 
more important sources of statistical Information and taught the jcrltlcal nee 
of the data. ... 

There is need, however, for specialized courses dealing with the statistical 
methbd. Practically all students preparing for business might well be given 
at least one such course, as In after life they will often need to use statistical 
material ana should be able to grasp it readily, Interpret it clearly, and present 
it effectively to others. There is also increasing demand trth in public and 
private employment for expert statisticians, and advanced "statistical courses ^ 
should be offered for those who aim to become such. * ^ 


Investment 
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By E. Dana Dun and. 
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It is not necessary that statistical courses in the majority* of institutions 

• should enter into very advanced mathematical regions. Instruction In *he 
higher statistical mathematics 'may be confined to a few institutions. On the 

■J other hand, a school of business training should not aim to turn out skilled 

statistical clerks. Practice in the simpler mathematical and graphical processes 
* should be chiefly incidental to practice in the application of analytical methods. 

The most import unt desideratum fn statistical work Is accuracy in the 

* original data, and much place should l>e given to fnstructlpn in methods of pre- 
paring schedules of inquiries and instructions for filling them, and in methods 
of collecting data in the field. Practical experience is essential in connection 
with such instruction, as in fact in connection with nil parts of a statistical 

r course. Instruction In methods of compilatibn should lay stress u]>on the close 

S connection between the methods applicable to a given set of data and the final 

methods of presentation and analysis to which it is intended to subject the 
results. Stress should be lnid upon fornq of tabular and graphical presentation, 
as well as upon analysis. Much of the value of statistics is lost because people 
can not understand them. Absolute clearness of form and proper perspective 
are essential. Finally, courses in statistics should obviously train the student 

* to apply adequate methods of mathematical and graphic analysis. Much of 

* published statistics Is only raw material, from which lessons of great value 

might be drawn by trained men. ' 

In every course in statistical method students should be given abundant 
practice work. There should be a well-equipped laboratory. Much Instruction 
by ecture or textbook -^yill leave the student incapable of actually doing suc- 
j cessful statistical Work id his later career. 


Papers on the teaching of the very important subject of accounting 
were presented from the standpoint of the teacher and the practicing 
public accountant. The following is an abstract of the paper by 
Prof. Grass, of Leland Stanford Junior University: 

THE TEACHING OF ACCOUNTING. 


'/.A 



By Donald F. Grass. 

. Collegiate Instruction In business subjects Is a late development in the United 
States, due to overcrowded curricula and inertia in the educations field. Growth 
In size of business unit is'the most Important fuctor In the increased study of 
business. Combination, large-scale production, and in some cases, monopoly; 
brlhg problems demanding greater efficiency and men of greater mental and 
, iporal grasp. These problems awaken people to the greater need of accounta- 
bility of business men. Government activities in the field of business call for 
highly and: broadly drained men: Peculiarly so In a democracy, as they must 
be, intelligently responsive to the people's will. 

, Political questions like railroad rates, tariff rates, and questions of monopoly 
•pri<» call for accounting knowledge in the equipment of the statesmen who 
would handle them intelligently. The response to call for collegiate instruction 
In business la heartily met when .need becomes clear. To-day there Is scarcely 
an Institution of higher rank that does not give Instruction In accounting and 
allied subjects. ' . > ' v 

- Accounting, should be considered from the collegiate point of view. This Is 
tin* to the fact that business activities are economic activities. The real work 
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of the accountant Is the tracing of values through all their mutations In the 
business world. Principles of valuation are economic principles. All the eco- 
nomic forces at work upon these business values must be understood by the 
accountant. Their Intricate play must be made a matter of accurate record 
just ns they occur. The fundamental studies of the accountant should be the 
principles of economic theory and the social organization of the forces of pro- 
duction In each business unit.- I^egal knowledge is also necMsary to a com- 
prehension of the business nnd its transactions in relation to the rest of the 
social organization. Law Is the expression of human experience in adjusting 
equitably these relationships. 

Last and least in Importance frdm the standpoint of university study Is the 
technical material of accounting. Technical means ami method In the handling 
of accounting are infinite in Variety and vary with growth and development. 
Study of $11 important technical devices is necessary, but Is incidental to the 
study of accounting principles nnd problems. The aim is to give knowledge of 4 
underlying principles, and capacity to meet comprehensively n new problem. 


A r$sum£ of Mr. Geijsbeek’s paper follows. Mr. Geijsbeek was 
for four years chairman of the committee on education of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Accountants, which has made a very care- 
ful and continuous study of this question since 191 L 

ACCOUNTING. 

By John B. Geijsbkek. 

1. Who* kind of accounting is meant.—' The accounting here treated Is the 
work of the expert nccountant, who aids materially in the management of busi- 
ness by furnishing financial statement and data, after the work of the entry 
clerk is complete, 

2. The education of a person desiring to become an accountant. — The account- 
ant should receive Just as ample an education as the manager. Tt)ls Is to 
enable him to execute his duties with the greatest sureness and effectiveness. 
His education must be accomplished In a very much shorter time and through 
altogther different routes from that of experience. 

8. The necessity for such art education. — The public and high schools furnish 
no education of help to the accountant, as the commercial courses In these 
schools only give good Instruction In typewriting and bookkeeping, in which he 
la not Interested. Very little knowledge Is obtained in the lower schools that is 
of real value to the student and It Is the author’s opinion that the curricula of 
American schools should be greatly changed, so as to really furnish a practical 
instruction. The necessity for commercial education Is more important than 
ever on account of the present war. which will affect the American trade by 
greatly Increasing it 

4. It should be a college education.— As the accountant must be able to cope 
with the mature mind of the management of the firm, it Is necessary, for hlm'cb 
have a mature education, and this can only be received in a college. 

5, The methods of teaching the subject , — The greaJnt difficulty Is to make the 
courses as practical as they will be. found in actuauHhaesa. The author sug- 
gests a method similar to the clinic service of the dottS He suggests letting 
the student work under guidance on the books of charitable Institutions and 
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email business concerns. The progress would be much greater and the knowl- 
edge obtained more profound. 

& The Qualifications of the student. — Before beglunfng the study of jaccount- 
lng, the student should possess a thorough general education which will enable 
h!n| to understand the use of technical terms and fully grasp the instruction 
offered him. He should hqve a good foundation in commercial history, com- 
mercial geography, commercial law, commercial economics, and like subjects; 
and, above all, he should be master of the language he is to use and have a good 
knowledge of other foreign tongues. It Is thus easily seen that accounting 
can not he fruitfully taught before the third year of a collegiate education. 

7. 77ie postgraduate course seems better . — The postgraduate bourse seems 
more adequate to prepnre a man for this work, as only a graduate possesses 
that knowledge of the world so lacking in the ct*)egc man, As business ability 
consists chiefly in grappling seriously with the dally problems, it is necessary 
- tli at the training in directing ability should only be given to graduates and *Dot 
to undergraduates. The author does not moan by this that instruction should 
only be given to the college graduate, but desires rather that the course bo 
one of college education for business men than of business education for college 
men, and concludes by regretting the formalities required of business men who 
seek to enter colleges after having acquired sound experience in the world of 
business and practical affairs. 

The subdivisions of the courses in accounting are very numerou$ but In 
general may be enumerated as follows: Philosophy of accounts; practical 
accounting; accounting procedure; accounting systems; simple accounting 
problems; advanced accounting problems; audit lug; advanced auditing; pri- 
vate auditing; accountants’ reports; <53rporation finance; accountancy of invest- 
ments ; and cost accounting. 


BUSINESS LAW. * 4 
By Ward W. Pierson. 


An investigation montly completed by the business law department of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
brought to light Interesting data concerning the tendhlng of business law in the 
colleges and universities of the United States. The following is the distribution 
of educational- institutions reporting: Universities, SC; colleges, 149; technical 
schools, 14 ; agricultural schools, 8 ; total, 257. 


Ninety -eight of the above Institutions offer courses, in business law. Taking 
these numbers as a bnsls of comJfctatlon, we find that over 38 per cent, or a 
little more than one out of ever^three Institutions of higher education In the 
United States, offer business law as a regular study. 

Of the 86 universities reporting, 20 have a separate commercial course *>f 
‘which business law Is an Integral part; 20 others offer It as a subject 
under their geoeral*currIculum, while 46 universities as yet give no instruction 
Whatsoever In the subject. Of the 149 colleges reporting, 12 have a distinct 
commercial course, Including business law, 31 offer it under the general cur- 
alum, while the remaining 106 do not offer business law in any form. Busi- 
bw forma an important study in technical and agricultural schools, 
from 14 engineering schools show that 13 offer courses In agency and 
and theee courses are required for a degree. Out of 8 agricultural 
schools reporting, 8 require It before graduation. As to time given over to 
teachlq^ of business law, only 2 Institutions offer courses covering four full 
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years, these being the University of Pennsylvania and New York University. 
Four others offer 3 one-year courses, 10 offer two-year courses, and 25 have one- ' 
year courses, while 44 offer business law In the form of a short course of one 
terra or less. 

In engineering schools the subjects of contracts and agency are emphasized! 
while in universities the course is broader and the study more detailed. The 
subject in the latter Includes contracts, negotiable Instruments, agency, partner- 
ships, corporations, bailments, sales, personal property, crimes, decedent’s 
estates, bankruptcy, suretyship, guaranty, and evidence. 

Fifty-two Institutions require the subject of business law before graduation, 
while 46 carry it ns a free elective." * Thirty-seven institutions reported that 
they used the combination method, Including n study of court decisions, class 
discussions, and the lecture system. Seventeen used lectures and quizzes, 5 
used simply a textbook, supplemented by lectures; while 4 reported courses 
given through medium of lectures alone. The remaining number offer combi- 
nation of various forms too detailed and numerous to mention. Forty-three 
institutions reported that the subject was taught hy practicing attorneys. Three 
n*i>orted that, though not practitioners, the instructors were law-school gradu- 
ates. In 52 schools it is given by Instructors holding merely a college degree. * 

The subject of business law was first Introduced in the United States 44 
years ago. However, only. 13 institutions have taught it more than 30 years. 
Twenty-five have taught it between 10 and 20 years, while during the last 10 
years, 49 have Introduced courses In the subject. This proves that the number 
of institutions where business law Is taught has increased in the last 20 years 
sevenfold, and in the Inst 10 years it has doubled. Out of 257 institutions 
re;K)rtlng, 159 offer no instruction in 4be subject. Of these, however, 10 are 
contemplating the introduction of such a course within the next two years. 
Against tills number there are but 8 which at one time taught the subject, but 
have dropped it. 

The investigation proves beyond doubt the growing Importance of business 
law as a college subject. A knowledge of the legal status of corporations, the 
forms and functions of negotiable instruments, and ihe laws in regard to projv 
erty All a need In the lives of thousands of people engaged in business or profes- 
sional pursuits. There Is probably no other subject which fills so wide a gap in the 
college curriculum, which has sprung into existence in so short a time, and 
which gives greater promise of genuine service to the world at large, than does 
the teaching of the subject of business law'. ' - 


BUSINESS ETHICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Jamks E. Lough. 

Until recently business organizations and business operations were frequently 
regarded as existing and functioning' under conditions entirely peculiar to each 
individual ^case. We now realize that business is a science and that It la 
founded on certain general principles. These principles apply to all business 
operations and include among other topics business ethics and business psy- 
chology. Business ethics mu9t not be confused with business etiquette, or 
with the conventions of business. Business ethics deald with the principles of ".v. 
morality governing business operations and with the duties and obligations of * 


business organizations to other organizations, competitors, employees, In- 
vestors, and the public. The same principles of conduct that govern the action 
of the individual apply equally to the activities of business. The obligations 
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of honesty, uprightness, truthfulness, etc., must be recognised by the corpora- 
tion as well as by- the individuals ci nstituting the corporation. 

The aim. of a course in business ethics, therefore, will be to teach students 
to apply the general principles of ethics to business operations. The course 
should include: 

1. The consideration of the evolution of morality. 

■ 2. The causes which have produqpd morality. 

3. The necessity of morality. 

4. A study of the* virtues and duties with special reference to business. 

5. Following the discussion of the more formal topics of ethics, consideration 
should be given to the practical development of ethics as shown In the Interest 
of the larger corporations In welfare work among the employees, the organiza- 
tion of cooperative clubs, vacation dubs, etc.; the general tendency on the part 
of large corporations to look on the employee as a human being rather than 
as a mechanism. 

The method of instruction is a matter of the greatest consequence. It is 
most important that the Instructor himself should be a nmn thoroughly famil- 
iar with busluess conditions and who- also holds the highest reputation for 
business integrity. The course must be inductive in nature, must avoid 
academic discussion and formal definitions, and rich in illustrative material 
drawn from business. 

The general course In business psychology must first of all present in sys- 
tematic order the essential facts of psychology so far as these apply t<> business 
operations. For example, attention, apperception, sensory elements, tyi>es of 
Imagination, judgment and reason, Emotions and will. This should be followed 
by a study of the Individual, his* natural and acquired capacities, and other 
traits that constitute the elements of Ids personality. 

The following traits shouldtbe Included In the general course: (1) Physique; 
(2) knowledge; (3) mental ability, as distinguished from knowledge; (4) 
disposition; (5) the will ; (0) trait chart. 

Following this the course should present practical suggestions and exercises 
for increasing the strength of undeveloped traits. If time permits, some of 
the more exact methods of psychological measurement may be Introduced In 
connection with the trait chart, or this subject* may be treated In a more 
advanced course. Jhe psychology of salesmanship, the psychology of advertis- 
ing, etc., constitute special developments of the psychology of business and 
should be given only a’very general treatment in the introductory course. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. „ 

By Abthub E. Swanson. 


A syvey of the courses now being offered in 34 universities and colleges under 
the head of business organization, management, or administration Indicates 
that there is little uniformity !n the subject matter tfSught in these courses. 
£hls Is to be explained principally by the newness of the subject, since most of 
the courses have made their appearance within the last five years. * 

The study of business organization and administration means a study of busi- 
ness enterprises, their structure, methods, and policies, with particular attention 
to the ascertainment of t^e principles underlying and determining successful 
business organization and administration, and an additional study of the ob- 
served facts and principles of other fields of knowledge as they bear on this 
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subject. These peripheral fields Include especially economics, psychology, soci- 
ology, and accounting. Too much emphasis has been placed on the stpdy of 
organization and administration of ownership In courses In buslnesss organiza- 
tion and administration. iSiis 1$ 'especally true if It can be assumed that 
' students have taken courses In business law and corporation finance. 

In the study of operative organization and administration a course In funda- 
mentals should precede and servo* as an Introduction to the applied courses. The 
fundamentals to which I have reference appear to me to be as follows: (a) The 

functions of organization ami administration; (b) the limitations; (c) the. de- 
pendence of organization and administration on the purposes of a business; 
(d) the delegation of authority; (c) the fixing of duties nnd responsibility ; 
(/) the conditions necessary to administrative control ; (g) the specialization 
^fuiwtionnlly or divisionally of authority and administrative direction, and of 
the work to be performed; (A) the standardization of materials, methods, and 
policies; (i) the assembling, classification, dissemination, and recording of In- 
• formation; (;) the personal correlation of mod mid departments, and the me- 
chanical correlation of materials nmj equipment; (k) discipline; (I) Incentives, 
including all forms of compensation apd other inducements; (m) employment 
and discharge. 

Following this elementary study, strictly applied cotirses should he given In 
protection and distribution In which a presentation can ho made of specific 
problems of organization anti administration In the Mgjit of the fundamentals. 
In the field of production a course in factory organization anti administration 
can well he supplemented with specialized courses In such subjects as motion 
study, efficiency standards as applied* to production and production costs. In 
the field of distribution n course lu merchandising or marketing can be supple- 
mented with specialized courses In foreign trade, advertising, sales organization 
and management, credits and collections. 

Tlieoreticnlly, the value of special training In business organization and man- 
agement can he supported on the basis that there are ascertainable facts lu this 
field which can be classified and studied. This process is essentially educa- 
tional. Supporting tli is assumption, experience proves dearly that business 
organizers and managers find courses in business organization and administra- 
tion very valuable, 

/ 

SEVENTH SESSION. 

The seventh session was held in the Pan American Union Building 
January 3, at 2.30 o’clock. Mr. Albert J. Snowden presided. The 
subsection on commercial education was most highly honored on this 
occasion with un address by the lion. William Jennings Bryan, to 
whom an invitation was extended to address the Second ^an Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, ,the plan and purpose of which he had 
indorsed and encouraged cordially and constantly during his tenure 
of the portfolio of State. Electing to speak in a/general way to the 
establishment of relations through education^ preparedness, the 
address of Mr. Bryan was assigned to this sut&ection as such time as 
he could conveniently attend it. Space does not permit printing Mr. 
Bryan’s remarks in full in this brief report; the importance and sig- 
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nificance of which may be readily seen in the following quoted para- 
graphs: ' 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


In casting about for a theme for my brief remark^ to-day,- It occurred to me 
that the word " cooperation ” might well serve as the point about which to 
group certain suggestions for which. I ask your consideration. Cooperation Is 
the growing word .of the twentieth century. There Is noticeable everywhere an 
increasing tendency on the part of individuals and nations to get together in 
matters of mutual concern. In the business of life the idea is accentuated by the 
multiplicity of corporate organizations ip which individuals associate themselves 
for the advancemeut of joint interests. Nations, too, are more and more con- 
sidering matters of common Interest and learning to give each other the assist- 
ance which comes from Joint action. While the unprecedented struggle now 
raging across the Atlantic has, for the time being, Interrupted cooperation in 
that section of the world, It should he regarded us a temporary suspension of 
cooperatiou rather than a permanent surrender of an ideal, Coopertytion in 
the Western Hemisphere has been more generu) because of the greateJ^simr- 
larity of institutions and political alms. The present conflict in EuropeWs 
tended to draw the Republics’ of the Western Hemisphere nearer together , \a 
their dependence upon and power to aid each other have become more apparent. 
With this introduction, permit me to suggest a few lines oJ action along 
which I believe it is possible to cooperute to a larger extent than we do now. 


i. - ", rtf 


First, the language tie which binds nations together 'is a strong oue. The 
ability to speak and understand each other lies at the foundation of both 
business and social Intercourse. The two languages spoken In the Americas 
ar^the growing influences of the present century. The rapid Increase of the 
population of the United States would alone greatly influence the Engllsh- 
speatcing population of the world during the next century, and In addition to 
this the use of the English tongue Is rapidly spreading in the Orient, in the 
commercial centers of the world. As the Central and South American countries 
are likely to repeat during this century the development witnessed In the 
United States during the past century, the Spanish language seems destined to 
fill an increasing place In the world’s future. The very best' encouragement 
should therefore be given to the teaching of the English language in Latin 
America and the teaching of Spanish in the United States. There are several 
* ways in which this encouragement can be given. The eichange of professors 
would be one. If an arrangement could be had by which colleges and uni- 
versities of Central and South America would accept American Instructors in 
returft for Latin-speaking instructors In the United States, the temporary 
exchange would notlfcnly be helpful in extending the two languages, but larger 
acquaintances would follow, and acquaintance Is, after all, the most essential 
thing in the improvement of international relations, whether social, business, 
or political. I would turn aside from my manuscript a moment to still further 
emphasize this Idea. It has, ever since my connection with the Pan American 
Union, been a growing thought with me, that we have not improved to the 
full the opportunity to Increase acquaintance by this interchange of professors 
and students, and I hope that those who are here assembled will carry- back 
this thought for consideration and development, because whenever a professor 
comes to us from any of these Republics the students who knew him there 
will follow him with their thoughts, and where he goes he is apt to establish 
a center which will draw more and more of" these young men to the United 
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States, and In this cooutry he will become acquainted with students, and he* 
will be able to give to them a better knowledge of the country from which 
he comes than they can get from books. As this acquaintance la increased 
and as these ties between us multiply, there will be not only commercial and 
business advantage, but there* will be the advantage that comes from more 
intimate political relations and more friendly diplomatic relations that re£ 
upon this better knowledge of each other. Encouragement also could be given 
to the study of the two languages by colleges, especially by those located In 
the southern part of the United States, and In the northern Republics of the 
Ln tin- American countries, where special inducements could be offered to foreign 
students. The United States, f^r instance, could establish In Porto Rico, 
Panama, and accessible points along the Gulf Coast, schools In which special' 
attention would be given to the teaching of the Spanish language and Spanish 
history , and the Uatin-speaking nations could In return offer similar Induce- 
ments to students from the north. In these special schools y3ung men from 
the United States Intending to go to South America, and young men from 
South America intending to come to the United States, could meet and while . 
preparing themselves for their work, acquire that personal acquaintance which 
contributes so largely to success. This thought Occurred to me first when 
nearly six years ago I visited Porto Rico, and again when I visited Panama,' 
arm I hnve not from that tlm^falled to think of the opportunity which we 
have, as a nation, to extend our ideas as represented in our^educational systems 
where they will be seen and taken advantage of by our neighboring Republics, 

The establishment of some monetary unit throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere has long been discussed, and there is no doubt that it would greatly 
facilitate the exchange between countries. The currency law now In force has, 
by authorizing the establishment of branch banks In foreign lands, grJnjy 1 
aidcHl in the improvement of trade conditions, hut it will require some years 
to realize to the full the advantages made possible by this law. It Is worth 
while to consider whether It would be wise for^ttae American Governments to 
facilitate exchange by an arrangement under which they could cable each ' * 

other deposits made with each to cover foreign purchases. 

During my connection with the State Department I had an opportunity to ^ 
learn of the enormous burden thrown on the small Republics of Central and 
South America by the high interest rates they are compelled to pay. I became 
convinced that these high Interest rates not only worked an injustice -to the 
countries that paid them, and retarded proper development of those countries, 
but these loans, the very best that could be secured, under existing conditions, 
sometimes caused Insurrection and revolution. I learned of one Incident In 
which the Government had to pay- 22 per cent Interest. I talked with the 
representative of that Government which was paying what would seen! to ns 
a very excessive rate, and found that the men who loaned the money felt - 
Justified in charging the higher rate to cover what they called the " risk.” I 
also found that some of these ifcople, after being paid for the risk, then aaked 
the Government to take the risk off their hands and give them the profits 
without the risk. I came then to the conclusion that it would be much better 
for our Government to remove the risk and thus remove the burden instead of 
allowing the risk to be paid for and then, removing it for the benefit of the man 
who toaned the money. \ * 

This Congress has already \mder consideration the possibility of cooperation 
In the defense of the Western Hemisphere as embodied in the proposition 
recently submitted by the President through "Secretary Lansing, wM<* w 
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templates a Joint Convention providing tor the Investigation of all diplomatic 
differences and arbitrary boundary dlapotes among the Republics of America, 
_ a contention which wUl go far tovpmS removing the possibility of tym i m con- 
flict between them. This evolution of the Monroe Doctrine enforced by the 
United States alone Into Pan Americanism, supported by Latin America gener- 
ally, will not only insure a solidarity of sentiment, but will, by the union of 
strength, lessen the expenditure necessary for protectldn, In case of a possible 
attempt of Invasion, especially since the danger of invasion has decreased In 
projfortlon as the population In Europe has been reduced by the enormous loss 
of life occasioned by the war. 

In conclusion, permit me to express the deep gratification which I feel ovet 
the spirit of cooperatiprf*hnd friendship, which has made possible the treaties' 
already negotiated between the United States and Latin-speaking republics 
The plan, providing for the investigation of disputes of every character, was 
submitted tb all the nations of the world at the same time, but to Latin 
America fell the honor of first accepting the proposal. The Republic of Sul- 
vador signed a treaty of this kind on the 8th of August. 1913. Guatemala 
Panama, Honduras, and Nicaragua followed In the order named. It was not 
until after these five treaties had been concluded with the Latln-Amerlcan 
Republics that the first treaty with a European nation was negotiated, namely, 
that of the Netherlands, signed /on the 18th of December following. We now 
.have 80 of these treaties connecting us with nations exercising authority over 
three-fourths of the peoples of the globe. Nearly all of the Republics of Central 
and South America are Included In the 30. and the plan embodied In these 
treaties has been followed in a treaty recently entered into "between Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. And when .could an example set by the western Republics 
be more timely. While Europe, rent with passion, Is In the throes of a struggle 
more bloody *aftd costly thnn any the world has known before, peace prevails in 
the Americas. On the north of us, there Is an nnfortjfied boundary line of 
3,000 miles, and our Nation. has relieved our neighbors on the south of any fears 
that they may have had of Invasion or conquest b.v us. Nor Is our Nation the 
only one In giving evidence** peaceful Intention. On the boundary line between 
Argentina and Chile there stands an heroic figure, the Christ of the Andes 
erected by the Joint contributions of the citizens of the two Republics, a proof 
of present amity and a pledge of. fntnre friendship. God grant that all the 
American Republics, one In their reverence for God and In their worship of 
His 8on. Identical In their aspirations, similar In their governmental metboda 
may, In the spirit of brotherhood and faith, cooperate in the advancement of 
the materia], Intellectual, and moral welfare^ of the western world, honorable 
rivals to helpfulness and service. They are Joint tenants of a new' land 
neighbors In a new country, and are united by ties of Interest as well as by’ 
UM of sentiment WhatGod hath Joined together let no man put asunder 


character and^ method of the instruction given in special 
•chools of secondary grade were discussed at this session. Papers 
on 1 the Work of the business college, commercial high school, and the 
Young Men 8 Christian Association were presented, respectively, by 
PJcttddeini C» C. Gaines, Prof. William Fairley, and Mr, Edward L. 
• Wertheiw. 
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COMMERCIAL mGH SCHOOL. • '-■ ‘ ■* -;. : ; 

Bjr Wttj-Vam Fauxxt. . 

Tfie most striking recent development In our secondary education has been 
along commercial lines. The reasons for this aie twofold: The demand for 
A, practical bread-wlnafeg training for that large proportion of our young 
people who can not go ©> college, and the demand of business men for young 
people In their offices who have some training In business operatkfos. The re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for 181S-14 shows the following ratio 
of commercial pupils to the entire secondary enrollment: North Atlantic. DM- 
ston, 22 per cent ; North Central Division, 10 per cent ; South Atlantic Division. 
8 per cent ; South Central Division. 4 per cent ; and Western Division, 14 per 
cent ; In New York City for >814, 29 per cent These figures show very clearly 
that commercial education Is In demand very nearly In proportion to the 
business activity of the several sections. • ... 

The alm of the Private school Is largely confined to the lower ranges of 
commercial work. The public school should have a larger purpose, manifested 
in-the length and the scope of its Instruction. It adds to the technical train- 
ing some prepnr^on fpr citizenship. Most of our commercial training Is In 
departments of general schools. A few of our larger centers of trade have 
developed the specialized commercial high school. TheUatter type has Its 
distinct advantages. There Is a lamentable tendency for thfe department in*e 
general school to attract the weaker students. /. Even In the special commer- 
clal school there Is as yet a too general feeling that Its courses and standing 
are Inferior to those of th^academtc school. The remedy for this can be found 
only in a change of public sentiment which shall arise from the manifested 
utility and success of commercial courses. The fact that most girls enter 
commercial courses simply to get a training for clerical dnttes creates the need 
for different training for such boys as wish to prepare earnestly for duties of 
a more advanced nature. The purposes ot a commercial high school are: To 
fit for the simpler clerical duties, to fit the more earnest and capable to grow 
Into managerial and executive positions, and to fit those who w«i it to enter 
the commercial schools of university grade. * 

The course of study ranges from two to four years. The most common type 
Is a three-year course. The best schools offer a four-year course. And In 
vlew. pf. the subject matter undertaken and the aim In view, this Is none too 
long. The full commercial cdnrse should embrace for more than the tradi- 
tional penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, letter writing, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. These prepare only for subordinate clerical work. 
They are essential, most of them, for the majority of students. But they are 
.only a beginning. Remembering, of course/ that we are dealing with boys 
and girls bf from 14 to 18 years of age, there la need of such other studies 
aa shall give them as broad an outlook as possible into the world of men and 
of affairs. An unfortunate distinction Is sometimes made In rnmnawi, ) 
schools between academic and commercial work. With the possible exception 0 f 
mnsle, there should be no subject In a commercial school whldt la not regarded 
as having a bearing on the future life of the business man -no subject which 
may well be slighted In the. etudent’s estimation because If Is not practice!. 
There must be some subjects which win have only an Indirect bearing on 'office 
procedure, but .will bare a powerful Influence on general Intelligence and 
«padty for seising and eolvtog problem*. Moreover, ererybuslnem ■&*'£’ 
to;be a dtiseo as welL tfbe thlng* that make for hie hetr' pUoa * 
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as truly in the commercial as la the academic school. Aa will be shown later, 
It is this vffly breadth of training offered by our better commercial schools 
which the business world is fast learning to value and to demand^ 

OooperatloD of business men and associations, Illustrated best in Germany, 
may be obtained by visits and by helpful criticism of courses and methods, by 
lectures and addresses, by* gifts of specimens and apparatus, and by entering 
into the “ cooperative systeirf half time In school and the alternate week In 
actual business employment Every commercial school should have as ample a 
museum of commercial raw materials, products, and processes as possible. 

There is one broad, general field which may well be had In mind In secondary 
work; it Is the field of foreign trade. We know, as a matter of fact, that a 
good many graduates of our commercial schools are being sought now for Latin* 
American positions. Our schools will do well to have this growing possibility in* 
mind. An English writer has t&us stated the preparation for work in foreign 
fields : \ 

1. An effective knowledge of foreign languages. 

2. A knowledge of the modern methods of Importing or exporting goods, in- 
cluding freightage and modes of transport. 

3. A thorough knowledge of the goods in which he deals and of the sciences 
bearing on his trade, 

4. A knowledge of the markets at home and abroad and the customs of the 
trade. 

5. To understand foreign tariffs, foreign weights, measures, and moneys, and 
the exchanges. 

6. To be acquainted with the technicalities of commercial documents, such as 
bills of exchange, bills of lading, Insurance policies, eta; and to have some 
knowledge of commercial law. 

7. To know the principles of bookkeeping and accountancy. 

8. A knowledge of economics bearing upon commerce, and the use of trade 
statistics. 


YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSoAtION. 

By Edwaxd L Wxbtheim. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association In the United States has for a long 
time been engaged In the training of men and boys for commercial pursuits. 
Its membership, as well as Its committees, are made up for the most part of 
business men. The 4,780 secretaries engaged to carry on the various phases of 
its work are in the main of the business type. 

From simply providing reading rooms and libraries In 1851, the educational 
work ha* developed through the gradual additions of lectures, practical talks, 
educational clubs for study and research, classroom Instruction introduced in 
1860, definite schools for both day and evening students, etc., until it has pro- 
duced those necessary lines of practical, vocational training demanded to-day 
for men and boys. This kind of Instruction gradually grew out of the needs of 
the men, because they could not get this training so well In other institutions. 
, So far as Is known definite evening educational Instruction of a vocational nature 
^ began In the Y. M. Q, A. There are educational secretaries who give their whole 
time to the supervision of the* work. Last year in the United States, there were 
78^000 different men In the classes, with 2,512 paid teachers and 4,700 lecturers. 
' The co$t of these activities whs $1,045,900, of which $800,024 was paid by the 
students In tuition %s, aside from the membership fee of $214,199 
{a^fcAimoa to thjt ordinary coupes fitting for college and university, 180 
deferent subject* woe taught, nfrfcludiug every phase off commercial! training. 
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There aretnany other forms of educational activities, such as educational trips, 
educational moving pictures, dubs, etc. 

The association educational work is for men by men ; it is given at any place 
or time in or outside the building to any kind or group of men ; the teachers are 
selected for reasons of special fitness ; courses of a practical nature are pre- 
ferred ; classes in English for foreigners are given tree ; and, as a whole, the 
work Is conducted so as to be as nearly as possible self-sustaining. 

Courses are offered as soon as need for them has been observed ; for example, 
exporting was immediately put on at the time when the agitation for the need 
of knowledge began at the outbreak of the present war. Spanish at the present 
time is one of the most popular subjects, god Rust Ian is one of the most recent 
lunguages to be added. Classes In business and personal efficiency, accounting, 
advertising, and salesmanship are alt very popujar at the present time. In a 
majority of the classes the instruction Is individual. Discussions and inter- 
change of ideas are encouraged in the larger groups. 

Definite educational work is being done by the association to acquaint men 
with the business opportunities in Latin America and to encourage friendly 
relationship. Spanish was taught to about 1,000 different men last year. Ex- 
erting has been taught in New York, and San Francisco. Many associations 
have had special lectures dealing with opportunities in Latin America. Clubs 
lmve been organized for men to meet in discussion and have conversation in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Definite plans for wdrk among the 60,000 Latin-.. 
American men in New York, who are encouraged to come to the local city asso- 
ciations on arriving in the United States, have been made. 

The associations, with a membership of 620,799 in North America, with 760 
, buildings, its 4,400 employed officers, etc., offer an opportunity for diffusing 
information about Latin America. From its platform talks may be given ou 
Lntin-Amerlcan topics. Books, magazines, trade journals, Government reports, 
etc., can be introduced into the association libraries and reading rooms, and In 
many other ways the present activities may be extended to include Latin 
America. 
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EIGHTH SESSION . 

The program of the eighth session, held in the Pan American 
Union Building, Tuesday morning, January 4, at 9.30 o’dock, was 
devoted entirely to the instruction given in special schools of college 
and university grade.. Interesting and valuable experiments are 
being carried on in the colleges of the United States incident to the 
establishment, as part of their curricula, of courses in business train- 
ing. Several of the most fruitful of these experiments, as carried on 
in different types of schools, were explained at this session by the 
deans of these courses. Synopses of their papers, prepared by the 
writers, follow : 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. 

By Mobton A. Axp&icH. 

When, certain representative business men of New (Means made up their 
minds that their city should have a college of conunerce, they found three groupa 
oft people to. which’ titey could turn for help . ] fti^thwe was tha ctiy’st 
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sntloa of business men, the Association of Commerce; secondly, there was 
Tftlane University; and also there were those Individual business men * who 
were especially interested in establishing mature training for a business career. 
The problem with these men was how to mob i rise and combine these three 
foraes so as to secure the active and permanent interest of each group. 

The business men of New Orleans have come to think of their college of 
commerce as an essential part of the commercial equipment of the city. They 
are of the convlctiori that they can beet use the college of commerce when they 
think of it along with their exchanges, their railroads, and banks. Thus, the 
happy situation has developed where the business men think of the college as 
their asset and their responsibility. The bu^pess men do not feel that their 
responsibility to the college ceases with the signing of a check. Their coopera- 
tion is of the solid, active, day-by-day kind, and by brirtffrng their constant 
interest s and practical experience to the support of the college they have pre- 
vented waste motion and formalism so as to make every stroke tell. 

The Association of Commerce provides ample quarters in its own building 
for the night courses which the college offers for business men and women (In 
addition to its four-year day course in the college buildings) and for the public 
Friday night talks of the college. These Friday night talks, under the joint 
auspices of the college and the Association of Commerce, have developed in 
our city one strong business forum. These talks areJ very informal nml are 
always followed by questioning and discussion. As a A*esult of this close rela- 
tionship between the Association of Commerce and/the college, more of the 
older members of the association, and more of the members of its vigorous young 
men’s department, nre enrolled In the buslnepr courses. All this gives the 
college a business atmosphere which is highlw'gtimuluting to young men. 

Now, as to the support of Individuals: Ojfl? hundred and four of the leading 
men of the city have organized thems^Tves Into a board of guarantors to 
guarantee the expenses of the college, and they back up their financial supi>ort 
with their active personal interest. This board meets monthly to hear de- 
tailed reports of the work of the college and to lay plans for the further expan- 
sion of its usfulnefcs. The co|lege has relied for its success on the conviction 
that the public spirit and foresight of the modern business man make him ready 
to support any educational work when lie can be shown that It is man’s size, 
concrete, and definite. 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 

to 

By Fikokbic C. Hicks. 

The working plan of the college of commerce of the University of Cincinnati 
represents the attempt to realize two main objects: First, to provide facilities 
for commercial education of a high standard, and second, to make the training 
At the actual needs of business. 

The university la a municipal institution not merely in the sense of one 
supported and controlled by the city, but also in the sense of one whose \vork 
is related directly to the activities of the city. 

The college of commerce Is new, largely the outgrowth of evening classes 
started some 14 years ago by the Cincinnati chapter of the American Institute 
of Banklhg. These evening classes were organised Into an Incorporated college 
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1906, but the real beginning of the plan outlined here dates from 1912, When 
tfca college became a part of the university. The requirements for admission 
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t* tfan case of those contesnpiattofc graduation consist of, first, the regulai 
college^mtmnce ^uiremeni®, and second, a ftwo-jlstos* fciWedmmercIa! corn-* 
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In .the college of liberal arts. The two years' preeommerclal course may consist S* 
either of two full years of liberal-arts work or of a combination of liberal-arts > 

work and approved business experience, such business experience being accepted 
for one-third of the preeommerclal course. ' Students who come into the college 
of commerce with business experience seem to have a better appreciation of 
the subjects studied in the college. The subjects studied are Id the main pre- 
scribed. They include economics^ economic history, commercial geography, 

English composition, mathematics, statistics, business psychology, ethics, money * v ~ 
anti banking, and railroads. For certain of these studies, subject to the 
approval of the faculty, work In German, French, or Spanish may be substituted 
in case the student is contemplating a career to which any of these languages 
is essential. As a rule,, it Is expected that the precommercial studies will be 
completed before the student enters the college of commerce. .But It sometimes - 
happens that he needs immediately some of the training offered by the college. 

In such cases permission is given to pursue preeommerclal and college of com- 
merce work at* the same time. The college Is not primarily a degree-giving 
institution. It exists for the purpose of Increasing the efficiency of those who 
contemplate engagifig lu business or who have already entered upon such a 
career. To this end its facilities are available to everyone whose training, 
either In school or in actual business, Is such as to enable him to utilise them 
with profit. Accordingly, provision Is made for admitting special students. 

The regular course in the college of commerce covers & period of three years, 
and leads to the degree of bachelor of commerce. The work here consists of 
two parts carried on simultaneously; the first consisting -of studies Id the 
college; the second, of practice in business. The studies of the first year are 
prescribed; those of the second year are partly prescribed and partly elective; 



\>diiie those of the third year are. wholly elective. The class work mentioned 
constitutes two- thirds of the work required for graduation. The other third 
consists of business exjierience and the study of the business In which the 
student is engaged. In addition to the above the requirements for graduation 
lnclqde the preparation of a satisfactory thesis relating to the business in 
which the student has been engaged. * 

A full year's work in the college can scarcely consist of fewer than 10 hours 
of class sessions a week, or five two-hour periods. If these sessions are so 
arranged as to require attendance upon classes five evenings in the week, thd 
student^ whose days are filled with the duties incident to business activities la 
unable to maintain the standard which Is expected of him. To meet this situa- 
tion, the^college provides classes in the late afternoon as'well as In the evening 
and no sVudent Is allowed to Include in his schedule more than three evening 
sessions, each of two hours' duration. To strengthen stil ^further the quality 
of the student's work, we hope ultimately to be able to require stated periods 
for supervised study. 

, The Ungers! ty of Cincinnati organized Its commercial work as a separate 
college In the belief that It could adapt the work better to meet the practical 
demauds upon it. Long experience shows that deviation of interest results 
whenever the attempt is made to carry on professional work in the college of 
llberAl arts. The subject matter which must constitute the content of commer- 
cial education is still in the experimental stage. Larger freedom can be 
secured In determining this content in a college of separate organisation. 
Further, when so organised, there can be developed among the students them-, 
selves better professional spirit The teaching force of the college consists of 
three groups ; The faculty staff,, staff lecturers, and special lecturers. Most eg 
those constituting the second and third divisions are business men. TbtttUUe, 


^effectively the services of men of affairs as special lecturers in class work 
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requires both cam 1a the selection of men and luperdsl^ of the subject matter 
to be presented by them, to the end that it ®*y bigtven in the proper form 
and fit the $Ourse of whichdt Is a part It may not be out of place to mention 
also the f*cf that we do not accept the services of anyone In connection’ with 
regular instruction without paying for it This la true even in the^case of the 
apodal lecturers. Though the compensation Is relatively small, our experience 
has been that it serves to give a justness tone to the arrangement which greatly 
increases its usefulness. ' "* 

To comprehend the principles underlying any vocation, one needs to be in 
actual contact with those - who are daily trying them out Only in this way 
can he grasp their significance and appreciate their bearing upon the conduct 
of affairs. The method we are now employing to secure this combination of 
theory and practice Is to place the class work of the college in the late afternoon 
and evening, from 5 to 7 and 7.30 to 9.30, so that students may spend the major 
part of each day In their several business positions. A systematic attempt to 
enlist the support of employers in this part of our work was begun' about a 
year ago. The results thus far have been most encouraging. 

It is sometimes thought that the curriculum of a college of commerce should 
include stiAles treating of all the important phases of business. Such is not 
necessarily the case. However vital an activity may be to business success, it 
can not be taught until there is something to teach, that is, until the experience 
In that field has become sufficiently standardized and /ormulqted to supply the 
requisite subject matter. In the development of our class work, the starting 
> point is business itself. The studies are planned, with definite reference to 
specific vocations, such as the work of the business manager, the salesman, the 
advertising manager, the credit man, the traffic mauager, the general banker, 
the Investment banker, the accountant, etc. An essential part of this phase 
of our plan is the study of the business in which the student Is engaged, to 
which reference was made In an earlier connection. It is to be carried on under 
the Supervision of the faculty of the college and will involve regular weekly 
reports and conferencea Specially prepared schedules will guide the student 
in his Investigations During the first year, attention will be given to the 
character and organization of the business unit in which the student is em- 
ployed, and to hla relations with it, contractual and other. During the second 
year the study will cover the character Of the industry to which the given 
business unit belongs. Its history and Its place in the general field of commerce, 
both domestic and foreign. The third year will - be devoted to special problems 
that arise In connections with the business. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 

By Harry B. Miller. 

This school was organized in September, 1014, with H. B. Miller, a former 
United States consular officer, as director and seven leading business men of 
(&e State as a board of advisers. 

The flrat principle of the organization of the school is that it should promote 
thTfcelfere of and inter^t in the industrial and commercial product! one and 
prosperity of Oregon, the scope of the school to Include a broad and compre- 
behaivu study of worid-Wide trade and commerce, the world’s markets and 
methods of dlatrlbuttbn, fend particularly their utilization and adaptation to (die 
ifeeource* and demand r of dm State. / • 
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The development of the resources and industries of Oregon demands a world v 
market, and It was decided that the school of commerce should be actively 
associated with the Chamber of Gommerce of Portland and have the assistance 
of the Federal Government The school of commerce has been accorded a 
recognition that gives It benefits derived from these two departments of gov* 
eminent 

The department of commercial and Industrial service, whose primary func- 
tion Is to be of service to the commercial and industrial Interests of the State, 
has been established. It Is to be the collecting point and source of distribution ^ 
of Information regarding the resources of the State, and it is to devise and 
adopt such methods of Investigation and Instruction as will best aid in develop- 
ment of these resources. The plan Is to select one of the leading industries 

id formulate a complete list of questions covering the essential features of 
the industry, answer# to which will aid In creating and enlarging its markets. 

These questions are handed over to the Departments of State and Commerce 
and forwarded to the consular and commercial representatives In various parts 
of the world. From replies, JmUetlns are issued which give the Oregon pro- 
ducers and manufacturers complete and detailed knowledge of the world's 
production and consumption of the commodities Investigated and the possibilities 
of Oregon Id competition with other States and countries. The school of 
commerce also has the aid of State organizations in the industry under Investi- 
gation. 

There is also a course of lectures by business men and manufacturers and by 
representatives of the Federal departments who have made Investigations of 
conditions abroad. 

The director and his associates are endeavoring to inaugurate a system for 
the exchange of professors between this Institution and some of the South 
American universities. 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


By Jereuiah W. Jenks. 
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The purpose of the New York University school of c^Imerce, accounts, and 
finance has been to combine with special courses, intended to widen the Intel* 
lectual vision and to raise the ideals of the students, such a practical training 
as would fit young men best for the technical work of a'buslness career. Em- 
phasis Is laid upon certain fundamental courses, such as accounting, business 
English, and a practical use in speaking and letter writing of any foreign 
language required, with, in addition, collateral subjects such aa economics, 
business finance, principles of education, the relation of Government to busi- 
ness and the like. A large percentage of the students are -engaged in active 
business, so that they pursue these courses largely In the evening, although a 
day school Is maintained. Two years are required for day students, three for 
night students. The teachers themselves have practically all had business ex- 
perience. The combination of students actively engaged in business and busl-" 
ness trained teachers brings about eager enthusiasm and clear conceptions of 
the scientific principles upon which business Is conducted. A'VonsIderable 
number of the students entering are already college graduates, who are ex* 
pected to do a high-grade of work. Cooperation with the city of. New York 
is maintained throw & number of special courses given to young men In the 
civil service of the city. In addition, a number of courses are given for tbs 
engineering department of the city. 
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Last year a number of ^business fellowships ” were established In order to 
bring the university into closer touch with the best business houses, especially 
t with the idea of securing men of ability to meet the crying demand for material 
. to enter the work of developing the foreign trade of the United States. A num- 
ber of important business houses have arranged to cooperate with the uni- 
' versity by offering to a limited number of college graduates positions enabling 
. these men to combine scientifl*study of business principles with actual business 
practice. Among the companies cooperating are the. United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., the Western Electric Co., the National City Bank, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., the Ingersoll Watch Co., the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Co., the Alexander Hamilton Institute, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., and the Bureau of ‘Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Most houses en- 
gaged In foreign trgde wish men with knowledge of the language of the country 
in which they are extending their business. They wish to fit men for work 
in Russia, South America, India, and China, aB well as in the United States. 
The company usually pays $50 to $75 a month. The holder of the fellowship 
gives part of his time during the college year, full time during vacation. 
In addition, each man devotes his time to a study of business subjects in 
New York University. His work and his studies are adapted to his needs and 
those of his employer. The response to this plan was most gratifying. Over 
300 applicants for these positions were received. As the work is experimental, 
only 15 fellows have been appointed. It Is an opportunity for young men to 
secure positions that promise well; for business houses to get the pick of able 
young college men. 

So many college men are now In resjilence preparing themselves for business 
careers that the university Is considering the organization of a graduate division 
of the school of commerce, offering a specially planued course. 

; In these ways the New York University school of commerce, accounts, and 
finance is attempting to meet the various demands for business training made 
upon It 



THE AMOS TUCK SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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By H. S. Person. 

• The Amos Tuck School is a specialized, professional school of training for 
business; a semigraduate, finishing school for college graduates who plan to 
enter business. Its course consists of two years. The first year is of a grade 
equivalent to the senior year of an American college, to which are eligible for 
admission candidates who have completed three years in any college of high 
standing. The seepnd year is a purely . graduate year, at the end of which 
students receive the degree of master of commertcal science. The curriculum of 
the first year represents a transition from the liberalizing courses of a college 
to the specialized courses of a professional school of commerce and administra- 
tion; the curriculum of the second year is a compact group of specialized, pro 
fesslonal courses, with a moderate flexibility allowing preparation for special 
^blanches of business, including foreign commerce. 

^The Tuck School has a definite relation to the elementary and secondary 
jKbooU and to the colleges of the United States. To them it leaves, with respect 
jtgHhe students who may come to it, the cultural and mentally liberalising influ- 
ot their Educational processes. Of them It demands a broad foundation 
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training in the physical sciences, language and literature, and the nodal 
sciences; and of the college in particular it demands a thorough trailing in 
political science, history, and especially economics. 

As a superstructure added to such a foundation, the school offers: 

1. In its first year, courses in the primary functions of business common to 

all business, to Insure that, with respect to preparation for business, the 
student's training shall not be too narrow. These functions comprise the financ- 
ing of a business, the recording of the results of Business operations, the technl- 
n»l organization and management of a business, the production *and marketing; # 
equipment and processes of a business. ■ 

2. In Its second year : (a) More advanced courses In the above business func- 
tions, with the addition of a course in commercial law; (0) special courses 
affording the student opportunity for specific preparation for a particular busi- 
ness (e. g. ( foreign commerce, banking, etc.); (c) the opportunity for prelimi- 
nary practical experience through the requirement of a thesis which represents 
the solution of a real problem in gpme plant of the business for which he is • 
preparing. 

Hy' its entrance requirements, the Tuck School secures hi> automatically 
selected group of students more mature than the average of American college 
students of higher average ability and capacity for serious work, and with a 
more uniform and thorough grounding in the sciences fundamental to business; 

In genernl a mqre homogeneous group as to preparation, purpose, and capacity 
for hard and sustained effort. These facts throw light on the ‘quality of instruc- 
tion |M)sstble in tbe school, and on the quality of response the school may rea- 
sonably demand of Its students. 

The Tuck School does not presume to train complete business men, hut offers 
to the business community high-grade, mature, adaptable apprentices, broadly 
Informed as to facts and principles of business, Intensively -Informed with re- 
spect to the facts and principles of some particular Jjeld of hustness, and capable 
of assimilating rapidly tbe results ofrexpeirienee in business. 


HARVARD^JRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


By Edwin F. Oat. 


The establishment of the business school as a graduate department of Har- 
vard University occurred in March, 1908. The school aims to give a specialized 
preparation for business' The Instructing staff Includes men who give their 
entire time to this work, and men from the business world. The cooperation 
of business men is of great value and is shown alpo In their willingness to open 
their factories as laboratories for our students. Each candidate fori^&clufttion 
writes a graduation thesis and is expected to work in tbe summer between his 
two years in the school. 

There is a lack of assembled Information regarding the business subjects 
taught Research alone can collect such material. Tbe work of the bureau of 
business research of this university is valuable in tills connection. 

Throughout the work of the school the development of the professional spirit 
is emphasised in the instruction. 
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NINTH SESSION'. 


The ninth session was held in the Pan American Union Building, 
Tuesday afternoon, January '4, at 2.30 o’clock. Mr. Roger W. Bab- 
son presided. This session may be considered easily one of the most 
important of the program on commercial education in the United 
^ States in view of the fact that from the standpoint of priority and 
efficiency, particularly in reference to preparation for foreign trade, 
the claims of the extramural educational agencies represented at 
this session were presented in a series of papers by the directors 
of these educational activities. Authors’ abstracts of the papers 
follow: v 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. ‘ 


. By T. J. Foster. 


The International Correspondence Schools had their birth In a desire to 
Improve the conditions of the miners of the State of . Pennsylvania. The 
Mining Herald, a weekly newspa|>er of Shenandoah, l'n., established a depart- 
ment devoted to questions and answers relative to coal mining for the benefit 
of its readers. With the aid of competent engineers, a course In coal mining 
was printed which anyone able to rend English could study at home. Within 
six months after the enrollment of the first student, October ic>, 1891, a thou- 
sand men were studying the mining course by mall. From this beginning has 
been developed the present system of corresitondence instruction. Created to 
teach a single suNkjct, the schools now give instruction In 280 courses, covering 
almost every branchW technical education and dozens of other subjects ranging 
from advertising and vilesmanshlp to poultry husbandry and, agriculture. Those 
course# include 62,0(J0 Vges of text and 31,000 illustrations and cost $2,500,000 
to prepare. To conduct\he work requires the hands and brains of more than 

4.000 employees In Amerl<p alone and hundreds in other countries of the world. 
They “have enrolled more than 1,750,000 persons, representing every occupation 
In the realm of industry and every country on the globe; and approximately 

100.000 new students are being enrolled each year. 

The foundation of a system is Its textbooks. To teach successfully by corre- 
spondence requires hn entirely different kind of textbook than that used for 
classroom work. Ttyese books must take nothing for granted save the ability 
to rea4. They must begin at the beginning niuT proceed by easy stages, leading 
the student forward by natural and carefully graded steps. They must fore- 
see and meet his difficulties by full explanations, demonstrations, and illus- 
tratlW Books of this class are used by 218 universities, colleges, Government 
schools, Institutes of technology, and vocational schools In America. Successful 
home study depends upon a sustained interest ou the part of the student. An 
Encouragement Department watches with a genuine personal Interest the prog- 
ress of their students. Last year the encouragement department of one school 
sent 1,110,204 . letters of inspiration to students. As a result of this work, 
students to-day are doing 66 per cent more studying than in 1906. In 1014 the 
.students of this school sent In for examination 1, 141,^30 lessons. The I-ondon 
instruction department handled in one year 858,000 lessons. Recently, to 
obtain specie Information, an Investigation was made of the cases of. 27,000 
'typical , students In a few Eastern States. Among the cases Investigated 2 
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students were found who now have incomes of $00,000 a year, 6 who have 
Incomes of $26,000 or over, and 20 who receive $10,000 per year or better. Out 
of these 27,000 students, 14,990, or 64.2 per cent, are receiving $1,500 a year; 
2,451, or 9 per cent, are receiving at least $2,500 a year; and 418, or 1.6 per 
cent, have annual incomes of $5,000 or more, 

Some of our best American colleges and universities have frankly admitted 
ami adopted the method. Chicago University offers 52 courses by correspond- 
ence. The Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, West Virginia, and 
several others have adopted the method and are achieving some satisfactory 
results. Latin America has proveu a good field for correspondence schools. 
One school, -besides offering courses written in English, also offers courses 
written In Spanish. Tlds company did a very good business in Mfexieo before 
tin* war and is. now doing a considerable business in Cuba and in the South 
American Republics. This school has a good business in the Argentine Re- 
public and conducts an instruction department at Ruenos Aires. This depart- 
ment also handles the work for .Chile, Peru, Uruguay, Paraguay, and southern 
Brazil. Seventeen technical courses In Spanish and 138 in English are now 
being sold in those countries. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS OF SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS. 
By Shekwin Cody. 


Something like two years ago the leading mail-order house of New’ York deter- 
mined to raise the standard of its office force all along the line and instituted 
a series of written examinations or tests of ability to perform usual operations 
in the business office, arranged in four general grades, with rather elaborate 
variations to fit their different departments. In tw’o years they have very 
materially raised the, entire standard of their office work; they have high- 
school graduates wlu?re before they had grammar-school graduates, and they 
have first-raters where before they had average mediums. They believe It 
pays, mul they are developing their tests and supplementary training on a larger 
sente than ever before. At the last annual meeting of the National Association 
of Corporation Schools, the Curtis Publishing Co. exhibited a series of similar 
tests which they had been using. A large life Insurance coYnpany has in regular 
use a sonifewhat complicated series of psychological tests. Experiments with 
systematic tests for office help in business houses have nearly all been tried by 
trained educators. A thoroughly wide-awake schoolman seems to learn busi- 
ness very much more rapidly than a person of business training solely learns the 
true science of testing and training young brains. x The success along this line 
has suggested that the business men ought to take hold of our commercial 
schools and have these tests of ability to perform common operations In the 
business office substituted for the academic examinations now all too generaL 
The first stand for speed and accuracy on simple- and common operation, while 
the second consist largely of* answering questions and giving definitions on the 
higher theory of the subject The trouble is that the educators know only In 
a general way what the business men want. If the employment managers would 
work out a series of tests bn which they would be willing to make appointments, 
there is no dotibt that the educator- would promptly adopt them, because their 
students are all working for jobs, and auj thing that will help them get jobs 
will be quickly seized. 
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* 'The National Associated Schools of Scientific Business has been Incorporated 
as a committee under the laws- of Illinois, The organization is not for profit 
directly or Indirectly, but Is devoted to the public improvement of office effi- 
ciency both In schools and tn business offices. Gov. W, N. ^erris Is the presi- 
dent and Sherwin Cody the managing director and secretary. This committee 
has concentrated Its attention on developing and trying out a series of elemen- 
tary tests of ability to perform common operations In the business office, so as to 
measure speed and accuracy and also to test the fundamental education which 
all office employment presupposes and without which not even an office boy 
gives promise of future success. A series of tests was devised and printed In 
June,^ 1914, and tried out v on employees by the employment managers of the 
National Cloak & Suit Co., the National Cash Register Co., th<? Burroughs 
t Adding Machine Co., the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, Swift & Co., 
and In a limited way Marshall Field & Co. The object of the tests was to find 
out what were practical, how long the tests needed to be, what different kinds 
. of tests were required. As a result 20 short, simple tests were devised which 
^uet the unanimous approval of. the employment rnn lingers of the houses that 
cooperated, and were adapted to trying ‘out in about an hour’s time the 
following common classes of office employees: Office boys mui girls, general 
[ clerks, s&nographers of lowest grade, stenographers of secretarial class or 
YbeginnTng correspondence, and beginning bookkeepers. 

The third edition of the National Business Ability Tests now published will, 
five on the record blank, side by side with individual markings, the average 
oN grnmm y f -school graduate^ under the head of grammar-school education, 
hlgh-schtfor averages under the he^d of high-school education, and business- 
house averages under the head of business efficiency, or mini mums that seem 
.to be accepted widely as standard. Any good clerk enu easily learn to gLve 
the tests and also to grade them by the key with speed and uniform accuracy. 
In certain things, such as figuring, spelling, typewriter operation, filling out 
business papers, filing, and copying, the business world demands approximately 
a 100-per cent standard of accuracy, while the schools have a tendency to 
operate on a 70-per cent standard appropriate to I^ntln and Greek where the 
100-per cent standard Is manifestly impossible. The National Business Ability 
Tests, if they can be generally established In business offices and schools, will 
undoubtedly stimulate schools to adopt the 100-per cent standard in some' such 
matters as spelling. Of course this narrow, specialized proficiency Is a good 
thing only in a few certain lines. In other directions the broad power to think 
Ip a clear businesslike way is far more important and more difficult to develop; 
but the practical test on answering letters ought to Induce schools to abandon 
teaching merely the external forms of letter writing and give some attention 
to.tiandllng human nature skilfully and accurately, putting accuracy, tact, and 
good feeling Into letters and cultivating the large outlook of human service in 
business. ' 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK FOR MEN IN BUSINESS, 

Samuxl MacCuktock. 

Business Is becoming Increasingly more exact, more scientific, and therefore 
professional Knowledge consequently becomes Indispensable foe Its successful 
conduct, and business knowledge becomes a synonym for commercial power, 
Thtt Is just as. true In Cuba, Honduras, and thp Argentine as it Is in the United 
Jttatea of America* - - / 
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It Is extraordinary, but true, that business is the only great occupation 
' which a man can enter without previous special preparation/ No ope 

can become an engineer, a lawyer, aff archftect; he can not become even a 
• stonemason or a motorman on our street cars without some previous prepara- , f 
tion; but he can go into business no matter ho^ inadequately he may be pre- 
pared In the science of business. After entering upon his business career, the 
average man has been Inclined to depend upon his personal experiences as his 
sole means of advancement. He has looked to precedents. HeMms tried to 
, do things just as others hnve’done them. There mu*t be, and fortunately there * 
is, some more direct, more scientific, and more economical plan by which every 
man who will may gain that knowledge nnd Insight Into business which makes 
for power and success. la aqpponse to the demand of modern business for 
- exact knowledge, a number of our pest universities have established within the 
past few years si>edal school* ot commerce and administration for the prepara- 
tion of students who want to make professional careers In business. Such 
schools offer a valuable training, but how many can avnH themselves of it? 
More than 85 per cent of our boys nnd girls leave school before they are 16, 
and never do any systematic studying after* thnt. In the whole. United States 
there are only 22 definitely organized schools of commerce and administration. 

The total number of enrolled students in the regular classes Is apparently about 
6,000. Consequently, this course of training Is only for the favored few. 

Some of our leading universities, recognizing the very limited numbers tfrhlch 
they nrd serving, have endeavored 'to extend their usefulness to those who 
can not come to the campus by tnklng the university to the people, at least 
within their own States. This extension work of fhe university away from 
the campus Is carried on in several ways, the chief of which are: (1) Class- 
room instruction, (2) lectures, and (3), above aH, correspondence. Classroom 
Instruction Is not essential to adults who know how to study an*l are In earnest 
in seeking Information, The second method — evening lectures — is excellent for 
51 the purpose of arousing Interest and enthusiasm, but is a poor means of carry- 
in* lystematlc instruction. Correspondence work remains as the chief means 


av le for carrying on organized. instruction for adults engaged In business. 

Tli \t advantage of this method is that^t comes to the student at his home, 

ofl r factory, through the malls and at his convenience. The work is car- 


rU by means of textbooks, lesson assignments, examination papers, and * ' , 
problems. The student sends In his written work to his instructor, who crltl- 


needed. In this way the student goes through the subject In orderly fashion, 
marring each lesson os he goes and consulting tits Instructor by correspondency * 

If serious difficulties arise. 

The number of colleges and universities having correspondence departments 
is only 32 In the whole United States, and the total number of students enrolled 
Is approximately 20,000, including the large number taking agricultural work.. 

The numt>er of -students thus engaged In studying business subjects Is certainly 
not more than 10 per cent of the total number enrolled— a mere handful of all 
those In buslhess who could profitably be supplementing their personal work 
and experience by this broader knowledge of others. - * ■- ! 

The universities, furthermore, are not the only sources of knowledge of prac- 
tical value to the business world by any means. But our. State and Federal 
Governments go to great expense to collect Information about business and use- V 
ful for business which, nevertheless, la but little used. The distribution ol i 
knowledge Is as great a social and economic, need as* is the discovery of neyf . f 



oi^es It, grades It, arid returns it with such comment and suggestion as may be 
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•' The ^lemtnd <or practical boslMtt training and the Inability of'the eatab; 
wished 'educational institutions to supply ithave led to the founding, during the 
lirt few yeans, of a considerable number of schools operating on^a commercial 
basis and endeavoring to supply the want There are possibly ova: 100 each 
schools in existence today. Most of them are poorly ‘organised and poorly con- 
1 ducted, and* have, but a limited enrollment 

The reputable correspondence schools use university extension methods in 
supplying, at a relatively small cost, practical training of a vocational character 
to all adults who desire to learn something worth while, wherever they may live 
and whatever their, previous education. Over 300 different subjects, Including 
the mechafiical trades, professions, arts, sciences, languages, and business sub- 
jects, are being successfully taught to-day by the correspondence schools. Their 
text material, lessons, quizzes, examinations, and practical problems are often 
prepared with great care and at great expense by business and professional 
authorities of the highest rank. Such material Is characterized by clearness, 
simplicity, directness, and comprehensiveness, In the high-grade correspondence 
school the Instruction staff likewise is made up of well-trained specialists. -The 
pedagogy of dbrrespondeocc study Is absolutely sound. The student takes the 
training along with his daily work at the very time when he needs it most 
thus happily combining the theory and the practice of the subject It must not 
be supposed,* moreover, that the modern' extension university confines Its work 
exclusively to formal instruction. In addition to such work it render! a* highly 
useful service through Its consulting department It collects data upon current 
topics’ and developments In its various fields of Instruction. Such an institution 
;■£ thus becomes a veritable clearing house for business Information. The corre- 
. spondence schools are distinguished from extension divisions of the resident 
K «nlversities primarily by being private enterprises. They are' conducted to 
shake a profit by rendering a service worthy of the fees charged and In response 
to a demand for something whlhh the other educational agencies do not supply. 
Systematic extension study gives a m&n^a more comprehensive and better 
rounded-out knomfcgge of {Le policies and principles thfct make for business 
■access than can be obtained from personal experiehce alone or from any 
* hlt- 0 &nl« 8 ” system of unorganized reading. Systematic, organized business 
knowledge makes a salesman out of a clerk, a merchant out of a storekeeper, a 
producer out of a credit ffian. and a business general out of a manager. That 
• jit pays, goes Without saying. ^American industry has advanced in character and 
because correspondence schools, though onlyTh their Infancy, have 
. developed the study hundreds of thousands of men and women through- 

the country. Uni verM$ extension work is truly one of the biggest Ideas in 
■‘^■jodern education and one' of the most hopeful plans for promoting the efficiency 
.vflg adglfc Workers In all lines of Industry. I think I may safely say that in 
. Cjurrya^ on such work the La Salle Extension University, with nearly $0,000 * 
Subscribers, and other such institutions are. rendering to the business 
^ 'raen of tbe country, and thus to the cau$e of general education and efficiency, a 


: distinctly 1 valuable service. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE. 

->,1 By.JOfKPH JoBNSplf. 
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evw tried before. In the main. jnch-meh fan Into two groups: j&t, those 
who are already executives or In semlexecutlve position*, or those who have 
the education to be in line for such a position; tod, second, men k»mw 
highly specialized positions who should be In line for work of a more general 
character. Among the' latter are malili^teohnfcal men, specialty salesmen, 
and tne like. * ” ■■ 

Slnc^ the Institute was organized, there have been enrolled about 85,000 
active, ambitious, energetic men. It is interesting tanote that the average age 
of a subscriber Is about 32 years, and the average salary about $2,650 A large 
percentage ire college graduates, though a college training la not 'an -India- 
pensable qualification. 

In planning the material of the coarse, It was necessary to keep In minA 
that there are really only f«r fundamental activities in every business— pro- 
during, marketing, financing, and accounting. The principles underlying th nro 
activities are fundamental and apply in all Hoes of business. 

The institute provides for its subscribers a reading course parallel!!* a 
university school of commerce course, under the guidance of an active staff 
of business men and, professional teachers. It also supplies, fa the form of 
printed talks, lectures, and problems, as nearly as possible Instruction similar to 
that given In college classrooms. Furthermore, It offers the’ free services of Its 
staff In the reviewing of problems and In the discussion of such questions as 
the subscribers themselves seek light upon. 

The text volumes form the backbone of the course. They bring to the reader 
a survey of business principles from the executes' point of view. But they 
are not the whole of a college or of a nonresident reading course. If we are 
to follow pedagogical methods developed In resident work, we need to get 
something to take the plaee of the Instructor.- Now, what are the instructor’s 
f auctions? First of all. In assigning reading on a topic he gives an Informal 
talk an It Next he takes up some special point and elaborates on It At the 
end of epch session, through-quizzes and examinations, he tests the student’s 
understanding of the subject and his ability to use Ms knowledge In the 
•solution of despite problems Finally, he stands ready to assist the young 
man in case he has trouble In getting things dear In his mind. In planning 
the modern business course and service we arranged for a staff to do these 
very things In connection with the Subscriber’s reading of the textbooks' of the 
course. Every fortnight for two years the subscriber receives by mil a grow, 
-of pamphlets consisting of the talk, and either a lecture or a problem. Thh 
reading*^ 11 * °* ^ materl#1 Serve * “ * stimulus to regular and systematic 
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1TIE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM OF PHILADELPHIA. ^ 

By W. P. Wilson. 

The first two great International commercial congresses held la the United 
States were organized and conducted By the Commercial Museum «f EhlbuM. ' 
phis. To the first, in 1887, were invited, through the State Department, delegates * 
LaUn-Amertcan nations. All of these countries wererepreeented •> 
by 61 delegates. To the second, in 1$89, all conunerdal countries were lnvtte /- 
through the State Department, and delegatee to the number of 800 recnondad T". 
from every leading nation <4 the world. . ' 

jXwo lines of educational work have been inanghrated and strenuously ouried^ ' 
W tiy the Commercial Mumums Tha first, n /orriyi* tmt* ante- V' ' * 
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ously Labored to convince the manufacturer of the urgent necessity of occupying * 
some of the foreign fields of trade before the/ were possessed by other countries. 
This work haa been pushed In aU parts of the United States and with all lines 
Of manufacturers whose products could find normal sale in any locality, abroad. 
This foreign trade bureau furnishes the manufacturer with all necessary data 
on* the requirements and opportunities of foreign markets and on tariffs existing 
In different ports of entry ; on trade-marks and patent laws, consular relations, 
shipping routes and rates, and similar Information relating to the Invoicing and 
transportation of goods for foreign countries ; methods of payment and gAmting 
<jf credits ; competition to be met In foreign markets, and name® of Vellable busi- 
ness houses throughout the world. The bureau has a Hat of more; than 875,000 
foreign firms, with information regarding their lines of business and importance 
In the trade. It conducts a free reference library of commerce and travel, with 
over 78,000 volumes, containing over 4dO -foreign and domestic directories, both 
city and trade, official bulletins of every^pountry publishing them, consular 
reports from all countries which issue thenv750 of the leading magazines, trade 
JpurnaH and dailies, of which over one- half are from foreign countries. This 
library, with its very complete list o{ foreign documents, is used by a large corp« 
of assistants for the direct benefit of exporting firms, and to give them the 
needed help they require. This work is done for any manufacturer at actual 
cost of Investigation and compilation. 

The second line of educational work done by the Commercial ^Museum is for 
the schools of the ci$y of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania. This 
work Includes the following: (o) A special series of lectures In the* museum to 
classes from the schools and colleges of Philadelphia and vicinity. These lec- 
tures cover subjects of ^geographic, commercial, and Industrial importance and 
are adapted to scholars of all ages from the fourth grade up. Classes come to 
tbe museum by special appointment to hear these lectures, which are illustrated 
by colored lantern slides an<J motion' pictures. At the close of every lecture the 
pupils, under the direction of experienced museum guides, study the exhibits 
which Illustrate Ifce subject of the lecture. These lectures bring more than 
86,000 pupils to the museum every year and make the collections a great labora- 
tory for the study of geography and commerce (b) The loan, free of cost to 
public school teachers In all parts of Pennsylvania, of sets of colored slides, 
accompanied by lantern, screen, and typewritten lectures, covering the same 
field of geography, commerce, and industry. These sets of slides have now a 
w wide circulation, especially among the rural schools, and every year reach 
toss of thousands of pupils in all seetlons*of the State. During the past year, 
78,00b children from the State public schools attended the lectures, (c) The 
distribution, free of cost to public schools In all parts of Pennsylvania of large 
collections of specimens to aid teachers In geographic and commercial Instruc- 
tion. ThesacoUectiona are not loaned, but remain permanently in the schools to 
tfrhlch they are sent They Include the ptiftHpal articles which make up the 
bulk of the World’s commerce and represent the chief industries of mankind. 
Trie specimen feite arranged to 'show the important raw materials and stages 
through which they pass in the process of manufacture. Thousands of these 
collections have gone to schools in aU parts of Pennsylvania within the past few 
yearn They are distributed under an appropriation made by 'the State for t Ms 
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OOKMEHCUi^ EDUCATION.^ 

THE NATIONAL CTEY RANK OF NEW YOKE. 

■ By F. 0. SCH WgDTMAlf . 

The similarity of situation, poltlcal organisation, and other characteristics of *■ 
the American nations makes Commercial education, with special reference to the 
needs of the continent, of the greatest Importance to the njembers of this 
congress. ^ 

The National City Bank has for many years been engaged In fostering com- 
mercial education, coordinating theory and practice. The enactment of the 
recent Federal reserve act has enabled the National City Bank to ertend its ' 
activities to the rest of the continent One of the vice-presidents, Mr. William 
S. Kies, together with a large corps of trained commercial experts, has de- 
voted more than a year and a half to the development of industrial and com- 
mercial relations between the United States and South America. These educa- 
tional effdrts may be summarised as follows: 

(a) The ***<*'** of experts to the various Central and South American 
countries to make careful observations at the different ‘trade centers; (b) the 
keeping of this Information up to date by commercial attaches named by the 
National City Bank at each of Its branch banks, at present establlshetMn six 
Lutln-Amerlc&n countries; (c) special systems of acceptances and dollar 
credits; (d) propaganda as to the Importance of International trade in general 
with special reference to the South American trade; (e) publication of the" 
special magazine known as The Americas; (/) special classes for the training 
of additional foreign banking and trade experts; (p) an employment offla ; 
maintained where men- suited for foreign commerce and those requiring such 
men are brought together; {h) the foreign-trade department renders aid and 
gives advice to all interested In forqign-trade matters; «) the compilation of 
the most Important facts relating to international trade and credit and which 
bear on South America— these are furnished* free to both customers and non- 
customers pf the bank. 

In this work the bank has been lnppirbd not only by commercial, but by 
patriotic reasons as well, due to the attitude to be assumed in the relations 
between the United States and Latin America by reason of the present 'Bn- - r 
ropean war, which is now converting the United States Into the financial center' 
of the world and the chief cousumer of Latln-Amerlcau products. • Tfr United ." 
States should be ready to do4ts part in supplying the necessary <*opitil for. tbs' - 
development of South America. To this end are directed the efforts of tW - 
National City Bank which . Is laboring to bring about a better understanding 
among the peoples of the continent, having ever in mind a unanimity of Darnam ■ 
in attaining the aims desired by all. 

■ : r 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 

* * 

^ By Lb Galloway. 

As we have readied the commercial era which Is permeated. wlth tte Ws 
of public service, commercial education IS DOW given a pla^ wH 
•ehoofc «nd coljwkbut ? Jn th Wkday programofthe lusinW^ri^ratiou 
corporatWi Jsfmtjmtdg its^^are of mpinslbi% hy* r - — ” 
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training is the right of the adult individual. The corporation school Is particu- 
larly well qualified to do this because there is a chance for actual experience 
In connection with the schooling and the opportunity to interpret abstract 
things In the light of concrete experience.. 

Commercial' education as given by corporation schools is classified as fol- 
lows: (1) Salesmanship; (2) general office, including accountancy. The stu- 
dents are mostly adults. Therefore adult psychology and methods of teaching 
to appeal to the adult only will apply. No matter how much personal hygiene, 
etc., Is taught, this will not train the mind to do some particular thing well. 

Classification of salesmanship courses includes: <1) Knowledge jof the prod 
net and competitor’s product; (2) personal methods of selling; (3) business 
policies; (4) business English ; (5) advertising methods; (6) market distribu- 
tion ; (7) economics; and (8) -organization and management. 

The study of the product constitutes the only topic of njany salesmanship 
coorsesr ft ts the chief thing in some businesses. It is intricate or not accord- 
ing to the nature of the product An illustration of teaching the product may 
be seen in the method of the Norton Grinding Co., of Worcester, Mass. The 
length of time for this study, the methods of teaching, the teachers, etc., are 
considered in the writer’s paper. 

The change from the policy of caveat emptor to the “ public-be-pleased ” 
point of view makes the course ip personaj selling very important. The courses 
Included under this are: (1) The selling process proper; (2) the study of* the 
prospect; (8) psychology of gaining attention and interest; (4) the demonstra- 
tion of the goods; (5) essential qualifications of the salesman ; and (6) ethics 
of business. 

The teaching of personal salesmanship was begun 20 years ago by the 
National Cash Register Co. It wavgjjude in method, but has developed into 
quite comprehensive courses. 

Business policy must be taught to arouse Interest In the company and its 
merchandise. It is necessary, too, to reflect this policy of the firm by the 
proper demeanor of Its representatives. The slogan of the United Cigar Stores 
Co. and the Larkin C 6., as well as the more comprehensive method of the New 
York Edison Co., are given by way of Illustration. 

The study of business English is necessary in these commercial courses In 
order that the company may be represented accurately and pleasingly. Ilius- 
‘trationy from the manual of the Larkin Co. are given to show one method of 
teaching this. Advertising and market distribution have not yet been taught 
systematically in corporation schools, although they are Important subjects. 
Elementary economics deserves a place. An Illustration of how it may be 
^ itsf taught Is given from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co^’s school. Organization 
and management are taught in very few schools. 

* 5 ’The pew movement in department-store education Is accomplishing vahiable 
Results. There are about 50,006" sales people In New York City' alone. The 
policy of the store was one of the first, subjects to be inculcated, so as to get 
h 'Y the interest of the Individual aroused. Then followed the teaching of the 
K > store system, the care and arrangement of stock, the technique of selling, and 
* finally the**tu4j of merchandise or knowledge of the goods, and business 
English Tha Department Store Education ^so^lation in ^ew York alms 
to study methods and condition* of^ep^rtmqnt-^ore employment and to 
develop sakapsanthlp to the leasts of a occupatlpB and give it a profes- 

sional stjMaSafd. M axporlmeatai school wan held at Lord & Taylor’s, and 
one la anr fcvadaciad at Stem Idm tmder the supervision pt on edu^tlopal 
^ director TSm aaKSationTn 4Uno w toordlntte their wvric,wjlM& that 
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of the public school*. In Boston, at the Union School, saleswomen attend 
classes in salesmanship. 

The necessity of office-work schools and the method of teaching office routine 
are explained by the writer, and figures are given to show that the office school 
is a profitable investment 

In order to economize effort and expense/ the National Conmlerclal Oas 
Association Is standardizing commercial course^* for the men in the gas business. 
The distinctive features of such courses must be kept In mind. The gas com- 
pany is a public utility organization, and the idea of service predominates 
throughout the course. During the first two years only salesmanship and 
organization were dealt with; during the third year the knowledge of the 
product, i. e., the utilization of gas- appliances was taught, and now a 'three 
years course is being organized embracing more general subjects. The 
National Electric Light Association is beginning a similar correspondence 
course. . . 

In order to Interchange ideas concerning corporation schools jthe National 
Association of Corporation Schools was organized by a number of Interested 
companies. ^The work and problems of this association are described. 
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BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS. 
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By Fbancib Homer. 


* 

The Bureau o$ Commercial Economics Is an Institution which show* by tfee 
graphic method of motion pictures how things In common use are made^nd 
produced, and from fchat sources the raw material is obtained, and under what 
conditions labor kgiltd upon to serve in their production. It is an institution 
that has been orrfr led under the general educational law; it has no capital 
stock; It Is not, opera ted for profit, and ^as been affiliated, with ioe of the 
universities and college* of the country, Including nearly all of out State uni- 
versities. It shows, for instance, In motion picture*, sheep hinging on thefbot- 
hllls and on the plains In both America and. Australia.:' It shows the cue and / 
protection of thoee sheep, die treatment for disease, the dlpplng and washing 
and shearing, and then H follows the bale ofwobi to the making of doth and 
clothing of ev«T description . 1 It shows the taklng of the hides i id the various 
processes of finning^ the bid method ' and iheniw, tnd th« hdtt of shoes 
,ind gir lhe filmth* the *h^ ifci infati 
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pictures, famished by the great packing bpuseathe various processes of making 
It fit for the table, and the final disposition^ the by-products. The cattle and 
hog Industry is treated likewise. 



i 


The films show the making of glassware, pottery and china, mining, making 
of all classes of garments, raising of rice and sugar cane, making of silverware. ’ 
\ canned goods, cutting of timber, and making of wood pulp and paper, the har- 
vesting of hemp, and the making of cordage, lace, carpets, rugs, oilcloth, and 
^ . WBOleunr. The films of the bureau depict the making of all classes of electrical 

equipment, turpentine and creosote, antitoxins and vaccines, and various types 
^ ofrdrugs and medicines. The films of the bureau Include a series showing the 
action and reaction In chemistry— analytical, industrial, and commercial— In 
the making and production of commercial fertilisers and dyestrftts, and the like, 

, aDd a winplete series In road building. The silk industry Is clearly shown. 
The films depict the muking of the felt hat, show the making of varnish and 
buttons, the gathering of rubber and the making of pens and tires, the pumping 
of oil and its treatment, transportation, and uses; the engraving and printing 
of bonds and securities, and the surveying and construction of railways and 
^ railway equipnibnt; the printing and binding of books and magazines, and the 
t manufacture and uses of fiber of all types ; the production of roofing material 
from old rags and the operation of machinery in our city laundries ; the care 

• with which milk is obtained from the modern dairy, atm the sterilization and 
pasteurization of. It as a protection to the public health and the production of 
canned milk and other products of the dairy. Including the creameries. 

* .In addition to the industrial films which the bureau .has in circulation, there 

; ** 6 large number in the series of travelogues. These travelogues show all 

of the transcontinental lines from the CanAdlan border to the Mexican border. 

, * In oar collection which Is be%g made for ns now by the Canadian Government 


we will be able to show the seal and fur Industries along the Arctic, and the. 
* fiPP 1 ® industry of the Province of Ontario; and we are in receipt of all of the 
films of the Commonwealth of Australia, which have been Intnftted to us for use 
In, our crusade for public Instruction. The bureau has also the films of the Re- 
; . public of Bolivia, and will shortly have those from Argentina, showing the 
> trana- Andean lines and all of the activities in stock raising In the great pampas 

of Argentina. 


The work of tbe bureau is given in the various State universities, with 
-appropriations provided by $e legislature of the several States, to encourage 
extension x work, and In man/ Instances, In missions and other org^^atlonsr 
which may be beneiflted by their display. The work of the bureaWs|$lso 
carried on before the chambers of commerce, boards of trade, ahd commercial 
bodies, and fraternal organizations, and In the summer time they are given In 
the parka and playgrounds of the various cities. No film is shown for money. 
If It la clearly educational, divested of all advertising, and shows a process, It 
will be displayed free of expense to the producer. It, however, carries a 
Credit line, simply giving the name of tbedonoV. No film is shown where any 
^admission charge Is made to the public. The work of the bureau is perpetuated 

* through -the election of Its directing by an advisory council composed of*" 

* college presidents. and men of InternajMml distinction In science and letters. 
Th^wrear la maintained through con%button* and annuities. Contributions \ 
are hvarUI My voluntary. and no one is authorised to solicit tbe same The 
■i^os^^ of tha bu^eaa wili be used inths production of welfare films, 

M 1 Uijui^gte«r1iiding tbs reauadUUoa of th# drowning and* the 
reacue of imprisoned tnlnara ^siid^th^rawake^ , afid 
dTlc Pride and patriotic Antrim 
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T&TTH SESSION. 


w 

The tenth and Concluding session of this subsection was held 
jointly with the several subsections of Section IV, Education, meet- 
ing at the New Willard Hotel, Friday afternoon, January 7, 1916, 
at 2.30 o clock. Sr. Jose Marla G&lvez, of the University of Chile, 
lyesided. At this joint session the following Pan American theme 
was discussed in conference : 

9 > « 

How can a nation prepare in the most effective manner it* young men for a 
business career that i* to be pursued at home or in a foreign country t 
(a) In schools that are a part of the public school system . v 

(&) In schools of private endowment . 

(o) In special business schools of private ownership^ 

Outline a course of study that will best prepare young men to engage <n such a 
business career. Each suggested outline should consider not only the char- 
acter of the educational system of the country for which the course of study is 
intended, but the desirability and practicability of a uniform course of 
business education for aU Pan-American countries. 

The following are' abstracts of papers presented by the Latin- 
, American contributors: 

Francisco Araya Bennett, Director of the Commercial Institute of Val- 
paraiso, Chile. As a general rule all extensive 'commercial undertakings in 
Utln-America are carried on by foreigners. Commercial education In these 
Republics takes cognizance of this fact, therefore. The Chilean youth for 
example, who wishes to succeed In the commercial world seeks a position ’with' 
some English, American, French, German, or Italian firm. To be admitted Into 
n foreign house, a knowledge of modern . languages is necessary, particularly 
English. For some time past aspirants for a commei-clal career have prepared 
themselves In English private training schools, but since it was noted that 
they had to compete with the foreign employees of these same houses, even 
more preparation has been deemed necessAry. 

There was formerly a common belief that a merchant was born not mad*- 
th»t a merchant by vocation knew certain things without, being taught Aside 
from the profession of a merchant, there were certain triflA which might 
te studied, a g„ stenography, bookkeeping, typewriting, etc. ^BLhis purpose 
then, instead of commercial Institutions there wJS^parate se^iivenln 
these branches. The American business colleges litSe flourished 'even- where, 
offering usually at a high price rapid courses in thead branches and guarantee- 
ing lucrative employment on completing the. course. We now no longer believe 
that a merchant is specially gifted, but that a normal man with appropriate 
raining can develop Particular skill and achieve satisfactory results In any 
sphere of activity, AlPfcow recognize that the quality Is more Important than 
e number of *he inhabitants. Everywhere we are endeavoring to inrtirova 
public education, and to. give to pur citizens the best posalble training fob thsir v 
own well-being, and with It that of the nation. Modern means of locomotion 
hav, erased distance, uniting the globe In one market The er.mpi. g. 
awchant, chief agent of the circulation of, the, world’s wealth, reflects better 
tha^thtag-ela. the transformation In commercial teaching. . ; ; A? : .i 
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bag been alarmed at the specter of over-production; and one nation, Germany, 
baa proclaimed the necessity for preparing her merchants, especially, for this 
congestion, opening with intelligence and perseverance those markets which 
show .possibilities of success. Even those merchants, trained in established 
traditions, have noted the effects of this sytematlc preparation and have tnade 
ready to arm themselves for the economic struggle. The merchants of Latin 
America have had a different problem to face from those of Europe and the 
United States, as these Republics are producers of raw materials, food stuffs, 
or only partly manufactured supplies. The Latin tendency, Inherited from 
Spain, which tends toward the literary professions, makes even more vital the 
necessity for a change In public instruction. In the university. Instead of 
studying only a political economy based upon foreign books suggested by obser- 
vations of other social conditions, one should devote himself to the study of his 
own national conditions. In general Latin America lacks opportunities for a 
common study of her Interests and td€als. It lias common problems, yet each 
part seeks solutions tyr'its own difficulties without watting, as it should, for 
the results obtained by others facing the same conditions. In the educational 
fiel^ the problems differ substantially from those which confront the United 
States. British tradition Is very different from Iberian. English democratic 
customs are not like those which have been acquired through the Inherent 
absolute*taaonarchlcal system of Spanish origins. Latin Americans should en- 
deavor to create, like the States of Germany and o£ the United States, economic 
relations which would" permit them, facing common necessities and recognizing 
.. their own peculiar problems, to establish satisfactory -if nd mutually advanta- 
geous customs — and trade relations In jfeneral. 

- South America has been colonized k qpon the coasts and that Is why there 
* still exists in tfie center an Immense unpopulated area. It lacks the railroad 
Systems which bind together 'the States of the United States, a lack which the 
-rivers do not supply. The creation of a laitin-Ainerlcan commercial university 
would accomplish more than anything else to join the Latln-Amerlcan Republics 
In bonds of confraternity and common welfare. For secondary commercial 
education each State can provide for itself, but when it comes to the university, 
it eeems that no one of the Republics separately can establish tt ; and all need 
It Commerce is a bond of union. The Latin-Amerlcan countries are in the 
* matter of economic development more or less on the same plane. They- are, 
not generally speaking, competitors of each other. Europe and the United 
States are the great supply markets for all of them. ' They appreciate tl)e bene- 
fits of- this foreign commerce and of foreign capital, but at the same timVbejleve 
V that each country should prepare Itself to develop its^own resources. ^The 
’ United States and Europe are for them on the same plane commercially. The 
/ Latin Americans need, therefore, to stydy their own In teres tf^from their point 
%VV.. of 1 view as producers of raw materials. A commercial university sluAild look 
S ^ ;< dhlefly toward economic studies which should not -be mere abstractions, but 
should furnish the opportunity for research work in economics applied to the 
. 7 — rariottt countries in 1 Latin' America. Two plans are proposed for the secondary 
> : phase of commercial education :« (1) £v> prepare the future merchant In a school 
Uf- general character and them* send him for his special training to schools 
r ^^dpte;6e;may study stenography, typewriting and office practice, bookkeeping, 

V a^undng^^excii DankIng, customs, and' fiscal matters; (2) to send him 
r of nommerce at^ny early age for hils^commerclal train- 

Hli fcfffll- 
timed by the 4 ChIIefln G<)ve^nmeDfc“ , The plan propo^d by the IfistAotk Obmer-^ 
imtr- ' " 


alparalso tot secondary ] training eeemsTnftst acceptii hie. 
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With English as the basic modern language, thoroughly taught and acquired, 
the young “Junior" in commerce, on finishing this school at 15 or 10, has 
through his skill in rapid and accurate figuring in simple commercial practices 
n great advantage over the clerks carried from England for this purpose and 
shows great n<laptnblllty in his development from a mere clerk to a subordinate 
independent executive position. The course of study in the institute of Valpa- 
raiso 'offers also history, particularly of Chile, the elements of modern law, 
customs and exchange, German, and hygiene. 

Sr. "A. Aubkbt, Leon, Nicaragua: A commercial career roust be the- outcome 
and purt of some system of general and industrial training where young men 
jtfay acquire not only the rudiments of knowledge necessary to any determined 
and special calling, but a mastery of those elements which must perforce estab- 
lish an unmistnkable superiority and advantage of what may vety properly be 
called “skilled training” over and above the more oomipoh and ordinary form* , 
of “ unskilled lnhor.V Technical training is of great advantage whenever a 
classification of service exists. ^Such a classification efists w.henever individual, 
efforts nre considered as mechanical and mlministratve. The first refers tb 
unskilled and rudimentary labor and the second to that product of ability and . 
knowledge due to skillful a net adequate training for managerial and adminis- 
trative employments; and obtained and • acquired in competent and % well-estab- 
llabed centers of education. The different callings require differentHlegrees of 
skill. A clerk behind a counter, an accountant In his office, a manager of a 
concern, a carpenter, | a blacksmith, and a mason furnish examples of this, but 
the economic results bf these degrees of skill depend evidently on efficiency and 
proper training. * ' 

The value of technical education con not be overestimated. It is Invaluable 
both to the individual' and to society, becomes a sort of propelling force toward ' 
the, advancement and progress of any civilized country ^and State. In the 
business world this want of skilled training Is keenly felt Governments and 
qaunlclpalltles have, further, to face a series of perplexing economic and ad- 
ministrative problems of organization and management In which the' counsel, 
ndvlce, experience, activity, and labor c< the trained expert offer Incalculable 
service. Efficiency is demonstrated Unlay as never before. A Jsvell-known writer 
recently said: ‘>The average young man of to»day without fl trained' mind 
equipped with a previously acquired foundation of facts is not, in the narrow 
place to which the division of labor as^yis him. In a position to grasp the 
breadth and depth of this business." 

A uniform course of commercial instruction for all the countries of the 

’ American Continent may be established for the different kinds of schools 
enumerated In the writer’s paper ns sections A, B, and C under the following 
curriculum, which may conveniently be divided In a full course of three years, 
and for young men who have been previously prepared err who may have ac- 
quired beforehand a knowledge of tJhe three R’s or the benefits of a high-grade 
school : Grammar, arithmetic, languages, geography, accounting, twokkeeptng,' 
stenography, typewriting, economics, customhouse laws; port regulations, coin- . 
merclal law, shipping and transportation, correspondence, and history, ifi gcl i \ a 
subject should be so presented as to afford the necessary scope and extension 

which will secure the desired end. 

• • ^ 

: j) ' <■> 

- Sn. M. Drtxrr, Director School of Commerce, Carabao, Vene*uela>-Tbe*pros- '. 

, perity of a country and the peace of the world are due tp commerce and to Its ? 


Instrument, credit Adequate educational preparation tor com merce is high)/ 
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necessary. Latin Americano win* to Its natural resources and proximity to the 
Panama Canal, should begin Immediately this educational preparation. 

Diversified business and division labor have made It impossible to train 
young then by the older system of apprenticeship. The G6rm&a modification of 
, tois system, through eoiftfcujsory sujgflemehtary schoojl ftstfuctiofl, isthe modern 
and successful type. The subjects usually taught In the schoof-apprentlee 
course of three years are accounting, commercial arithmetic, business corre- 
* spondence, commercial law, economic geography. anyone foreign language. Ger- 
many has 650 of these schools; Switzerland, 110; and England has 250,000 
pupils enrolled in 6,000 classes. \ j 

^ * A course of Instruction li) a school of comrp^rce Is absolutely necessary to 
young men engaged in the practice of commerce to-day, as the special character 
of work he has to do makes It Impossible for him to correlate his work. Eleinen- 
1 tary commercial schools with a course of two years will give the elementary 
technical knowledge for an apprentice and will shorten the term of service in 
actual practice, The higher schools, with courses of 3, 4, or 5 years, will reduce 


likewise the period of service and will givedn addition to the technical training 
- ~ that general knowledge which is helpful in the higher positions. These schools- 
should be' supplemented through higher training schools, like collegiate business 
training courses and universities of commerce. 

7 . ^ The Latin- American countries have attempted largely to establish commercial 

instruction after European models. It would be better to evolve a system 
according to native needs and conditions. For the present, the great trouble Is 
S-" that of a satisfactory elementary course. The later courses will proceed 
~ * naturally from this. 




1 Mexico, Panama, El Salvador, Ecuador, Honduras, Bolivia, Oldie, Argentina, 

'••J *nd Venezuela have shown great interest for this phase of education. .There is, 

l' however,* no uniformity in their plan of instruction. Commercial education is 

particularly necessary In the Latln-Amerlcan countries, owing to the fact that 
tho Latin-American boy matures early, is restive under discipline, and has fhe 
tendency to enter a business house too early. ‘Uniformity In plan and method 
&/■ of instruction, the establishment "of a common type of school In Latin America, 
>d. : n*ay be possible since the work Is recently established in these countries. The 4 

fcest.type of school for such a purpose Is one of three years, beginning with 
POPils 14 years of age. A suggested c*urse of study Is the following: 


■' Schedule and course of study. 
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n H ’ Fitz8iuo 2’ Professor, International Correspondence 8chooU, 

Buenos Aires Branch, Arge(*lna.-The public school system of Argentina bus 
been influenced greatly by the example of the United States. One of the first 
measures of President Sarmiento, oyeturning from tfe United States in I860 
was he establishment of the NormaTsehool of ParanA under the direction of a 

f N rnilI , . er C t U . n - In thls 8011001 the teachers of the public schools have been 
tra ned. burther, American scientists, like Gould, have Introduced American 

Zv'T'T the lt h ‘ gher ^ ho ° l8 - Not un0 > »as anything done for commer- 
cial education, although Alberdi in 1852 urged the establishment of commercial 
schools in the larger commercial cities. Dr. Victor M. Molina introduced 
ln , 0on K ress ln !880 for the establishment of two schools, In Buenos 
Aires and in Rosario de Santa Fe. In 1800 the first national school of com- 
ineicc was established. The course propped was liberal in character, based on 
general training studies supplemented .by speelafcourses. A succession of dte- 
ingu shed ministers of public instruction have been deeply interested in this 
school. Tlie course was enlarged and two additional schools established in 

nZTnu ?' rX maleS and 0De ,0r ,eraale8 - Sehools hav « estab- 

" ‘! keW ' 3< ‘ ln ** M ata, Bahia Blanca, Coaeordta, and Tucuman. 

,n ^, ;r eDCy ; r T mul ° Na6n gave t,lta work Ws attention and 

introduced important reforms as minister of public instruction in 1010. The 

work is now divided into elementary, secondary, and higher or university The 
elementary courses, are given at night and prepajre business clerks and book- 

ciniC 8 ’ ™ he T° ndary C0UrSe contalns 8tudles that develop Intellectual dis-. 
clpllne. The university course, given in the faculty of economic sciences of the 
university, prepares commercial and administrative chiefs and professors of 
commerce. * 

The elementary course prepares business clerks ln three years, and book- 
keepers in four It includes the following subjects : Compulsory.— Arithmetic, 
business methods and accounting, Spanish and commercial correspondence hi* 
tory of Argentina, general and commercial geography, penmanship. and type- 

W m. t ™ ective — ] EugllRh or French . commercial products and stenography. 

The higher course graduates mercantile experts ln five years. It includes the 
following subjects: 


Spanish: Grammar, composition, literature, and commerelal'TOrrespondehcel 

Practical business course and accounting 

Natural sciences: Natural hlsfbry, physics, chemistry.”™"™"* V 

Mercantile technology 

General and commercial geography 

Elements of political economy r 

History of Argentina, of the American countries, and history of commerce” 

Customs regulations 

Element^ of commercial law__* 

English! 

French ’ J* 

Penmanship 


Stenography and typewriting [ 

Gymnastics and athletic sports tor pupil* of the first three years, 
of the two upper yean: Rifle range shooting and drilling. 

*M«igth the various co yr s e s df rtudypersued, Odm- 
•Hatton la Argentina, he shows, Is aided greatly by its aerefil 


I 
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Museum, where the student Is given easy access to, and afforded the largest 
opportunity for, the study of the produets of the world and investigation 
through printed documents, specimens, and the use of Instruments. For the 
study of geography there Is also a special geographical laboratory. 

Private schools are generally free from, any governmental control. The 
^ Buenos Aires branch of the International Correspondence Schools is held In 
very high esteem. The subjects of greatest importance are: Commercial arith- 
metic, business correspondence, accounting, penmanship, typewriting and 
stenography,' Spanish. English, and French. The faculty of economic sciences 
of the. university was established by law two years ago. Its curriculum and 
/ regulations are prlRted In a separate program^ Issue of February, 1915. 

Graduates of the higher commercial schools apd of the faculty of economic 
sciences are fitted. In the opinion of the writer, tofmter nny business or bank- 
ing establishment in any country where Spanish, English, or French ip spoken. 
The writer urges that special courses in Spanish and Portuguese he added to 
the curricula of the schools of commerce of the United States, and that stress 
be laid on the study of the natural resources, geography, and history of the 
Lat In-American countries. 



Dr. Antonio L. Valvebde, Professor! School of Commerce, Hah ana, Co bn. — 
The course of % study In the School of Comme rce A>f Hnbann, n part of ilie 
Institute of Secondary Instruction of Hahann, was established by deem* 
November 15, 1900, and consists of the following: Arithmetic a:’-.! algebra; 
universal geography; commercial arithmetic ; hookkeeping and accounting, 
commercial a)id public; commercial practices ; Industrial and commercial geog- 
raphy; poll ideal economy and elements of public finance; statistics;' commercial 
law and commercial international law ; history of commerce and commercial 
products; and English and French. Graduates, after a grouped course of four 
years, obtain a degree of mercantile professor. Tills academic title Is of small 
consideration In Cuba, although this country has had a rich development In 
agriculture and commerce since the establishment of its .independence. The- 
personnel of banking houses, -etc., is largely office trained. 

The course of study is not sufficiently comprehensive and should be enlarged 
so as to prepare for any career the success of which depends on commercial 
training, e. g., commercial agents, codsuIs, efistom officials. Government Inspec- 
tors, accountants for governmental and public utility service, etc. The courses 
should be so constituted as to Include the following: Bodffkeeplng arid general 
commercial accounting; commercial practices, with particular reference to 
banks and exchanges; Industrial and commercial geography; political economy 
and finance, with relation to commerce; commercial statistics; commercial law 
and international commercial law; the elements of civil and administrative 
law ; laws on patents and trade-marks ; history ot/commerce and commercial 
products; English, French, and German languages-; fiscal and customs, laws, 
amt practices; consular laws and practices; the comparative study of foreign 
commercial laws; and the writing of public and commercial papers and docu- 
ments. This curriculum should be made general for all the countries of the 
continent, and the methtfl of Instruction should^be uniform in every grade of 
^commercial school. The writer distributes the courses in the, different groups 
so that the careers may be studied of mercantile professor, the doctor or licen- 
tiate In commercial science, the commercial agent, the customs inspector and 
customs agwit, t consular and the expert appraiser. 

education has been, jseglefcted. Its -Importance, however, Is 
aMmowf recognition. ^Ehe t method ^ effort 

jo to engage ja common* &/l&:no;Mfisa^lDt«1or tojbat 

raqulreirto* prepare^ Uwye^phyattoaiv^ 
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Dr. Aoustin T. W'hh.ab, Lima, Pery.— Commerce la the Instrument of 
, civilization. It Is concerned with barter, commissions, marketing, tfanaporta- 
tion, money, banking, Insurance, exthange, food and textile products, building 
material and articles of luxury, merchandise, public and private commence. The 
character and scope of commerce require a high degra* of professional and 
moral training for the merchant. This Instruction should be educative and 
instructive In the largest mensure and presented in the nibst scientific manner. 
It. should Include a knowledge of the commercial languages; the history of the 
wiriotrs countries— their literature, custohis, resources, Industries, and com- 
, meroe; the applied sciences and mathematics; the mechanical practices and 
methods of business; Itolitlcal economy, business ethics, and psychology 1 com- 
mercial, civil, administrative, and international law; twcountlng;*fnanc«,’etc.— 
in n word, commercial science. * * 

The International Exposition of Ixmdon, 1851 ; of Paris, 1867; and of Vienna 
J (18, inaugurated an Interwitlonnl cotnmeieia I struggle. This struggle has 
ed to the establishment of commercial museums, export societies, improved 
consular methods, and a conscious need In the various countries for improved 
commercial education. 

Omuuercinl Instruction Is of two grades, (1) professional and (2) academic' 
The special or professlonnl training may be divided Into three classes dowes. 
middle, and upper. These are distinct types and do not grow Into each other 
like elementary, secondary, and higher instruction. The course of study in each • 
i.vik- of school is complete. The elementary type is not fixed for the different 
countries. The practice is more or less general in adding general culture 
Studies l„ the secondary type. The upper type \$ best seen In the model College ‘ 
of Commerce of Antwerp and the Commercial Institute of Home. The academy 
or university tyl>e Is more advanced and more highly developed in the United ‘ 
States. England, Switzerland. Belgium, and Italy. The “ Luis Bocconi ” Com- 
jmp'lnl University of Milan. Italy, furnishes a flue example of this tybe of. 
school The plan of study of the commercial universities ofS Pan America 
should corrcspifml to this school, with a compulsory worse In general k^wl'edge 
and elective s|>eclaltles. The gren test i.Kstacle in America to the establishment 
of commercial Instruction Is the dislUkfor commerce of the uppeY classes and 
the prevailing tendency for those vyfo have failed In the academic courses in 
school or college to undertake the business training courses. Lack of sympathy ' 
1ms further prevented adequate equipment in the wayjpf buildings, teachers” etc. 

The author urges the establishment of commercial education In the larger 
commercial cities, with Its introduction according to the two different grades 
.and three classes In the private and public grammar ,and secondary schools. 
The preparatory sections thus established should furnish a thorough training in ' 
the fundamentals and give to the student a due sense of the value of the* pro- 
fession of business and desire to study for the same id the special elementary. - 
secondary, and higher schools of commerce. He Urges, further, public and'’ 
prlvnte subventions for the higher schools and Federal ald for the establishment 
of the lower and middle schools with a uniform plan of study ; aid of the larger 
commercial and industrial Interests In the establishment of a University of com- 
merce in the capital of each Republic; annual visits and award of prizes to the 
bestnraplls, whose work should be judged by a committee composed of visiting 
members appointed by the Government and the chambers of commerce- ani 
the establishment qf night schools and of courses of study that \rlll give an' 
International viewpoint to the students engaged In its pursuit ; the 
of scholarships and the demand for « student's certlfi&te of business atfUtude 
• for pubUc positions that require technical knowledge- a satisfactory entrance 
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reqolreident tor the various grades of commercial schools ; remission of the cua* 
tomaty scholastic few fnd the creation of the doctorate in commerce. He 
urges the creation ofjr superior council of technical education, to have charge 
of this phase of eduction, and insists that the course of training be both theo- 
retical and practl<»J£fcperi mental, educative, as well as instructive; that the 
instruction should not be given without the necessary material and equipment, 
such as a museum, laboratories, library, business office, apd model bank, and 
that ample opportunity given for visits by the students to commercial and 
industrial plants. 

The writer proposes the following courses : 



A. A two-year course for elementary commercial education in grammar 
schools; The native language taught with reference to commerce; commercial 
organization, national and international; simple accounting;. economic geography 
and commercial arithmetic; penmanship, stenography, and typewriting; drawing 
and manual training; commercial practices and visits to commercial and In- 
dustrial plants. 

B. A three-year course for secondary schools. This course is similar to course 
M A.” It adds commercial correspondence, bookkeeping, and a modern language, 
omitting accounting and business organization. 

0. A. four-year course, including a preparatory year, for the elementary com- 
mercial schools: Preparatory year — elementary mathematics, native language, 
universal history, drawing, and penmanship; 1 second year— native language, 
business organization, elementary mathematics, typewriting and drawing, physi- 
cal and military training, apd vocal music; thlra year — native and foreign 
language, economic geography, bookkeeping stenography, physical and military 
training, and vocal music; fourth year— business correspondence, accounting, 
history of commerce, elements of political economy and common law, stenog- 
raphy, commercial practices and visits to industrial and commercial plants., 

D. Four-year course for secondary commercial schools: Native language, 
business correspondence, commercial languages, literary history, commercial 
economic geography, history of commerce, statist*^, applied mathematics, trans- 
portation, merchandising, Industrial and agricultural implements, commerce, 
general accounting, social and business ethics, dlvll and commercial law, mari- 
time international law, finance, commercial practices, visits to commercial and 
industrial plants, drawing and vocal music, and training of secretaries and 
commercial executives. * 


k B. Two-year course for the higher commercial schools: Native language, 

rhetoric, logic and classical nomenclature, comparative literature, contemporary 
. . geography, applied mathematics, merchandising and commerce, public and busl- 
* ness accounting, commercial correspondence, commercial economics, commer- 
cial and civil law, commercial practices, finance and budgets. Electives in this 
course: Administrative*, constitutional and consular law, the history of dlplo- 
i - tnacy, commercial treaties, political economy and statistics, and the elements 
of biology and sociology. 
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work, 85-86. 
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91-92; international, 76-77. 
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Foreign commerce, class Instruction, 
27-35. 

Galloway, -Lee,- address, 83-85. 

£ay, E. F., address, 24, 75. 

Getjsbeek, J. B., address, 59-60. 
Geography, teaching, 52-63. 

Gephart, W. F., address, 50. 

Germany, commercial education, 37-38. 
Goodwin, E. H., address, 25-26. 
Government, study of, 54-55. 

Grass, D. F., stress, 58-59. 

Grinfeld, Isftac, address, 39-40. 
Gundlach, E. T., address, 28-29. 

Foster, T. J., address, 76-77. 
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activities, 41. 

Instructors* domestic and foreign ^Com- 
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James, B. J., address, 22-24. 

Jenks, J. W., address. 73-74. 

Johnson, J. F., address, 80-81. 

Klnley, David, address, 49-50. 
Languages, modern, teaching, 51-5*2. 
Latin- America, 35-37, 41^2, 81-94; 
and National City Bank of New 
York, 83. 

" Leon, A. A., address. 89. 

Letter of transmittal, 5. 

Lough, J. E., address, 61-62. 
MacCltntock, Samuel, address, 78-80, 
McCrea, R. C., address, 42-43. 
Mathematics, study, 55-56. 
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National City ®*k of New York, 
work, 83. " 

New York University, school of com- 
merce, 73-74. 

Nichols, F. G.. address, 46-47. 

Ofilcers, organization, 8. 

Oregon, University of. See Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Peters, A. J.. address, 19-21. 

Pierson, \Y\ YV\, kddress, 60-61. 
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62. 

Person, H. S., address, 74-75. 

Rui>cr, C. L., address. 56-57. 

Redfleld, W. C.. address, 17-19. 

Reeves, Jesse S., address, 54-55. 

. Schwedtman. F. CA address, 83. 
Secondary schools. 47 —49. 

Section IV. See Education. 

Shepherd, W. K.. 53-54. 

Simmons, W. IX, address, 29-30. 
Snedden, David, address, 4S-49t 
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MUler, H. B., address, 72-73. 
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Monroe, Paul, address, 47-48. 
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Valvenle, A. L, address, 92. 

Wertheim, E. L., address, 34-35, 68-69. 
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